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N Sunday and Monday, October 10 and 11, of 
this year 1926, St. Mary’s parish of Sleepy Eye 
will commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the day, 
when the first church was blessed and the Catholic 
community of this vicinity was organized as a mission. 
A celebration of this kind should awaken in the hearts 


of the parishioners sentiments of gratitude towards 


God and of confidence in Him. Innumerable have been 
the blessings bestowed by divine providence upon them 
and their brethren; and this bounteous dispensation 
justifies the hope, that divine favours will not be lack- 
ing in the future. . 

This small volume purports to lay before the reader 
a view of the past, not only of St. Mary’s parish, but 
also of the diocese to which it belongs, of the political 
area and of the city, in which it is located. And thus 
it will comprise four main chapters, of which the first 
will give a brief history of the archdiocese of St. Paul, 
the second will present a description cf the beginnings 
of Brown county, the third will relate the foundation 
and development of the city of Sleepy Eye, and the 
fourth will bring a chronicle of St. Mary’s parish, 
i. e. an account of its material and spiritual progress. 
The last chapter is subdivided into several sections, 
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which seem to be outlined by the sudject matter itself. 

The material used in the preparation of this book 
is of various kinds. The first chapter depends for its 
larger portion on a sketch of the history of the diocese 
of St. Paul written by me some years ago .and pub- 
lished in the Catholic Eneyclopedia and also in the 
magazine ‘‘Acta et Dicta.’’ The description of Brown 
eounty was,culled from ihe History of Brown county 
by Dr. L. A. Fritsche, from the History of Minnesota 
by William Watts Folwell, from ‘‘The Indians’ Re- 
venge’’ by Father Berghold, and from ‘‘Minnesota 
Geographic Names’? by Warren Upham. The informa- 
tion on the city of Sleepy Eye and the Sioux chief of 
that name was obtained from the above History of 
Brown County, from the booklet “‘Come See’’ by Le 
Roy G. Davis, from the above “‘Minnesota Geographic 
Names,’’ and from the article “‘Sleepy Eyes’’ by the 
Presbyterian missionary, Stephen R. Riggs. Interest- 
ing details were received through correspondence with 
Mr. Warren Upham, archaeologist of the State His- 
torical Society, and with Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, 
curator of the museum of the same Historical Society. 
The particulars of the parish chronicle were either 
furnished by some of the pioneers and other persons, 
or else they were taken from the parish books. Per- 
tinent references were found also in the histories of 
the St. Peter and Paul’s parish of Mankato and of 
the Holy Trinity parish in New Ulm; and they were 
made use of. The list of the parishioners is that of 
the past year 1925. It contains the names of the heads 
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of families or of persons that are considered as such, - 


and also the names of those of our young people, who 
have contributed a membership fee. 

It is customary to insert into books of this kind 
pictures of persons and buildings connected with the 
history presented. My desire was to continue such 
practice; and it has been carried out to a limited ex- 
tent with regard to the parish buildings. As concerns 
the other part two serious obstacles presented them- 
selves. On the one hand it was impossible to secure 
pictures of some persons that should have been there; 


and thus the collection would have been incomplete. ° 


On the other hand the question of cost interfered. 
the outlay for the preparation of these pictures would 
have been so high, that the publication of the book 
would have been next to impossible. And so I con- 
cluded to have only the picture of the supreme shep- 
herd of our archdiocese in the book. 

May this book be a welzcome memorial of our 
Golden Jubilee to the reader, in particular to the mem- 
bers of St. Mary’s parish of Sleepy Eye. 

Sleepy Eye, on the Feast of the Assumption, Au- 
gust 15, 1926. 

FRANCIS J. SCHAEFER. 
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HEN the Diocese of St. Paul was established, it 
comprised a large district of some 166,000 square 

miles, viz., all of the Territory of Minnesota, as it was 
established by Act of Congress on March 3, 1849. Said 
territory embraced not only all the land of the pres- 
ent state, but extended to the west of it into what 
are now the states of North and South Dakota, The 
Missouri and White Earth rivers formed the western 
boundary line. The initial steps towards the forma- 
tion of the Diocese of St. Paul were taken by the 
Seventh Provincial Council of Baltimore, held May 
Sia, 1849, which submitted a petition to the Holy 
See for that purpose. Favorable action was taken 
on the request by Rome. A papal brief, dated July 
19, 1850, announced the establishment of the Diocese of 
St. Paul, whieh was assigned to the Ecclesiastical 
Province of St. Louis as a suffragan see. Later on, 
February 12, 1875, it was joined to the Province of 
Milwaukee; finally, May 4, 1888, it became itself an 
archdiocese. In the course of time its area was reduced 
to smaller proportions by the establishment of new 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions. The northern part was de- 
tached by the formation of the Vicariate Apostolie of 
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Northern Minnesota, accomplished on February. 12, 


1875. The part lying to the west of the present state 
line was assigned to the Vicariate Apostolic of Dakota 
on August 12, 1879. By the creation of the Diocese 
of Winona, October 3, 1889, the southern part was 
likewise taken away. In its present form the Diocese 
of St. Paul stretches from east to west, through the 
central section of the southern half of the State of 
Minnesota, and takes in the following counties: Ram- 
sey, Hennepin, Washington, Chisago, Anoka, Dakota, 
Seott, Wright, Rice, Le Sueur, Carver, Nicollet, Sib- 
ley, McLeod, Meeker, Redwood, Renville, Kandiyohi, 
Lyon, Lincoln, Yellow Medicine, Lac Qui Parle, Chip- 
pewa, Swift, Goodhue, Big Stone and Brown. To the 
Archdiocese of St. Paul, as to the center of an Eccle- 
siastical Province, the following dioceses have been 
attached as suffragan sees: St. Cloud, established Sep- 
tember 22, 1889; Duluth, established October 3, 1889; 
Winona, established October 3, 1889; Fargo, established 
October 3, 1889; Sioux Falls, established November, 
1889; Lead, established August 6, 1902; Crookston, 
established March 21, 1910; and Bismarck, established 
March 21, 1910. 

The diocese received its name from the city of 
St. Paul, the origin of which goes back to the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Late in the second 
decade of last century a number of colonists, mostly 
Swiss and French Canadians, came down from near 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, and settled in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Snelling. Some took up quarters on the 
left, or eastern, bank of the Mississippi, others on the 
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right bank of the Minnesota river, and again others - 
on the government reservation of the fort. These 
latter were forced to move; and most of them joined 
their companions on the eastern side of the Mississippi. 
Others soon followed, and thus, in a short time a con- 
siderable settlement was formed. In the year 1841 a 
log chapel was built for the Catholic members of the 
colony, which was dedicated to the honor of the 
Apostle St. Paul. The name was then extended to 
the settlement; and thus the city of St. Paul made 
its beginning. 

The history of the Diocese of St. Paul, in the sense 
of a continuous narrative of Catholic and ecclesiastical 
activities, begins with the permanent settlements and 
the organization of Catholic and ecclesiastical life. 
Still there are a number of episodes or isolated facts, 
which took place within the confines of what was to 
be the Diocese of St. Paul; and they deserve a men- 
tion in this sketch. The first incident occurred long 
before the discovery of America by Christopher Colum- 
bus. We learn of it from a Runic inscription, carved 
on a stone, which was discovered in 1898 in the neigh- 
borhood of the small town of Kensington, Douglas 
county, Minnesota. The strange inscription tells us 
of a visit made to that locality in 1362 by a company 
of 30 men, 8 of whom were Swedes and 22 Norwe- 
gians, who had come to the interior of the continent 
from its eastern coast. The narrative is not impos- 
sible; for we know that some of the sea-faring Norse- 
men came repeatedly to the shores of America before 
the land was discovered by Columbus in 1492. The 
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characters or letters used in the inscription are the 
very ones that were employed centuries ago by the 
Germanic and Seandinavian nations. And the lan- 
guage corresponds to that used in Sweden and Norway 
in the fourteenth century. Still, we have no direct 
or positive proof of the genuineness of the inscription; 
and thus the document is for us but the narrative of 
a probable event. However, what interests us most, 
is the consideration, that if these men actually came 
to the regions of what is now Minnesota, they must 
have been Catholics. Their journey took place long 
before the Protestant revolt, at a time when all the 
Seandinavian nations professed the Catholic religion. 

During the French regime in Canada, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, a number of white 
people made journeys to what is now Minnesota. They 
were missionaries, merchants, soldiers, and adventur- 
ers. The missionaries were led to this western coun- 
try by their zeal for the souls of the Indians and of 
their countrymen. The others came in quest of wealth, 
consisting chiefly in peltries, or of a route to the west- 
ern sea, or simply of exciting adventures. The first of 
whom we have knowledge were the voyageurs Gro- 
seilliers and Radisson, who undertook two expedi- 
tions to the west: the first within the years 1654-56, 
and the second within 1659-60. During the first jour- 
ney they remained for a time on an island in the 
Mississippi, located directly south of the present town 
of Hastings, and known as Prairie Island. During 
the second they visited sections in the central, south- 
western and northeastern parts of Minnesota. While 
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chiefly engaged in the fur trade the two voyageurs did. 
what they could to impart the blessings of our holy 
religion upon the Indians with whom they came in con- 
tact. During their sojourn on Prairie Island they 
erected a rude log chapel, in which they held prayer- 
meetings and instructed old and young in the truths 
of the Catholic faith. In addition they administered 
the sacrament of baptism to a number of Indian 
children, whom. they believed to be i in danger of death, 


and to whom they opened in this manner the gates 
of heaven. 


About twenty years later, within the years 1678-81, 
another inhabitant of Canada penetrated into the far 
west; his name was Daniel Greysolon Duluth, com- 
monly known as Duluth. He visited the regions 
around the western end of Lake Superior, where now 
rises the city of Duluth, named after him; the central 
part of Minnesota around the shores of Lake Mille 
Laes, and the lands to the west and southwest. Dur- 
ing his sojourn in these parts he learned that a 
Recollect Father, Louis Hennepin, and two compan- 
ions of his, were held as prisoners by the Sioux In- 
dians in the settlements around Mille Lacs. He went 
in search of them, met them, and insisted with the 
Indians that they be set free. The Savages gave in; 
and towards the end of the year 1680 all the white 
men returned to eastern Canada, where they arrived 
in the spring of 1681. 


Father Louis Hennepin came to the west in 1678 
with the well known explorer La Salle. They pene- 
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trated to a point on the Illinois river, where now 
stands the city of Peoria; and there they halted for a 
time. At the end of February, 1680, Father Hennepin 
started again with two companions, Michael Accault 
and Anthony Auguelle, for an exploration of the up- 
per Mississippi. They went down the Illinois river, 
until they reached the Mississippi, and then turned 
northward. After having covered a considerable dis- 
tance they were surprised one day, April 11, by a 
band of Sioux Indians, made prisoners by them and 
taken to the Sioux villages along the southern shore 
of Lake Mille Laces. On their way thither they passed 
through the site of the present city of St. Paul. They 
remained in captivity until the end of September, 
when, as related before, all returned to the east. Father 
Hennepin used his leisure time to speak to the Indians 
of Mille Laces about the beauties of the Christian faith ; 
but he had little success with them. One day he bap- 
tized a little child, that he believed in danger of death; 
as a matter of fact it did pass away, and thus it was 
taken to the joys of the heavenly paradise. 

Several other men came to Minnesota from Canada 
shortly after the departure of Duluth and Hennepin, 
the best known of whom were Nicholas Perrot and 
Pierre Charles Le Sueur. Nicholas Perrot was repeat- 
edly along the banks of the Mississippi. In 1685 he 


-built a small fort on the western side of the river, near 


the place where now is the city of Wabasha, and 
named it Fort Perrot. In 1689 he was at Fort St. An- 
toine, located on the northeastern side of Lake Pepin. 
There he issued a proclamation, in which he submitted 
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to the king of France all the land situated to the 
northwest of the Mississippi. Pierre Charles Le Sueur 
was a contemporary of Perrot, and often in the latter’s 
company in the journeys to the west. In 1689 he was 
at Fort St. Antoine, and with others signed his name 
to the above proclamation of Perrot. He travelled on 
the Mississippi in a northerly direction and reached 
to a point in the neighborhood of Sandy Lake. The 
Minnesota river was likewise explored by him; and 
he came at least as far as the site of the present city 
of Mankato. From there he went up the Blue Earth 
river. At a point about three miles from its mouth 
he believed to have discovered copper; a shipload full 
of the soil was sent to France for examination. There 
was also a Jesuit Father, Joseph Jean Marest, among 
the Indians of Minnesota. In 1689 he was at Fort St. 
Antoine; and he likewise wrote his name under Perrot’s 
proclamation. 

In the course of time the French of Canada estab- 
lished in the west several temporary settlements, called 
forts, which were to insure their domination over the 
Indians and to serve as starting points for new dis- 
coveries and conquests. We possess detailed infor- 
mation about two of such forts. One of them, called 
Fort Beauharnois, after the Governor of Canada, -was 
founded in 1727 on the western shore of Lake Pepin, 
on the spot where now is the convent school of the 
Ursuline Sisters, known as Villa Maria, not far from 
the small town of Frontenac. Among the buildings 
there was a chapel, which was dedicated to the honor 
of St. Michael the Archangel. Besides the officers and 
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soldiers stationed at the fort one or several priests 
were usually found there. The names of two of them 


have come down to us; they were the Jesuit Fathers - 


Michael Guignas and Nicholas De Gonnor. The second 
of these establishments, known as Fort St. Charles, 
was founded in 1732 on the shores of the Lake of the 
Woods by de la Verendrye. Among the priests sta- 
tioned there we know of two Jesuit Fathers: Mesaiger 
and Aulneau. The latter found a cruel death in 1736 
at the hands of savage Sioux, who were cruising in 
the waters of the Lake of the Woods to wage war 
against the Indian tribes living in that neighborhood. 
The remains of Father Aulneau were discovered dur- 
ing the summer of the year 1908, and taken to the 
Jesuit College of St. Boniface, Manitoba. 

The first permanent settlement in the territory of 
what was to be the Diocese of St. Paul arose in 
Pembina, a small town in the northeastern corner 
of North Dakota, which now belongs to the Diocese 
of Fargo. In 1818 some 300 men came from near St. 
Boniface, Manitoba, and took up quarters in that 
section. For some time, within the years 1818-1823, 
they had a priest in their midst, the Reverend Nicho- 
las Severus Dumoulin, sent to them from eastern 
Canada. After his return home the Catholics of Pem- 
bina were taken care of by priests from Manitoba, 
until in 1848 they again received a priest in the per- 
son of the Reverend George Anthony Belcourt. Short- 
ly afterwards an assistant was added to the mission, 
the Reverend Albert Lacombe. . 


- Next in the order of time were the settlements 
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around Fort Snelling, i. e., St. Paul on the eastern 
Side of the Mississippi and Mendota, at first named 
St. Peter, on the right bank of the Minnesota river. 
The Catholics of these localities had the honor of re- 
veiving, in 1839, a visit from the Right Rev. Matthias 
Loras, first Bishop of Dubuque, under whose juris- 
diction they were. After having imparted the minis- 
traticns cf our holy religion upon them and inquired 
into the conditions and prospects of the small com- 
munity the bishop returned to Dubuque; but the year 
afterwards, in 1840, he sent a priest to them, the 
Reverend Lucien Galtier. It was not very long after 
the arrival of the priest, that two small churches or 
chapels were erected, one in 1841 in honor of St. 
Paul, for the Catholics on the eastern side of the 
Mississippi, the other in 1842 in honor of St, Peter 
in the settlement of Mendota. Father Galtier re- 
mained at his post for four years, and looked after 
the needs of the Catholics not only of St. Paul and 
Mendota, but of other growing settlements as well, 
such as those of Lake St. Croix, Lake Pepin and the 
Chippewa river. In 1844 he was transferred to the 
city cf Keokuk in southern Iowa. His sueeessor was 
the Reverend Augustine Ravoux, who spent his whole 
long life in the Diocese of St. Paul, and died, well 
advanced in years, in the city of St. Paul, January 
1780906! 

The first Bishop of St. Paul was the Right Reverend 
Joseph Cretin (1850-57), Vicar General of the Diocese 
of Dubuque. His appointment was proclaimed in 
Rome, July 23, 1850, only a few days after the es- 
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tablishment of the Diocese; and the news of it reached 
the Bishop-elect towards the end of September. After 
considerable hesitation he accepted the office, and 
went to France to receive the episcopal consecration 
at the hands of the Right Reverend Alexander Ray- 
mund Devie, the bishop of his native diocese ot 
Belley. The sacred rite was performed January 26, 
1851, in the private chapel of Bishop Devie. Soon 
after his consecration the new bishop journeyed 
towards St. Paul, where he arrived July 2, 1851; he 
was solemnly received by his small flock in the log 
chapel, which became the first cathedral of St. Paul. 

Bishop Cretin belonged to a respectable family, 
and was born December 19, 1799, at Montluel, a 
small town near the city of Lyons, France. He re- 
ceived his education in part through private instruc: 
tions and in part in the diocesan schools of his home 
land and pursued the theological studies in the Sem- 
inary of St. Sulpice, Paris. The ordination to the 
priesthood was conferred on him December 20, 1823. 
Shortly afterwards he was appointed to the parish 
of Ferney, a town not very far from the city of 
Geneva in Switzerland. There he labored successfully 
for a numiber of years, first as a curate and then 
as parish priest. His efforts were visibly blessed by 
God. <A large number of the inhabitants had become 
lukewarm in their faith, owing largely to the dis. 
semination of infidel principles by the well known 


atheistic writer, Voltaire, who had his home at Ferney 
for some time. Many conversions occurred, and a 
spirit of religion and devotion gradually replaced that 
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of indifferentism. However, the ordinary priestly ae- 


tivity did not seem sufficient to the zeal of Father 
Cretin. For a long time he had felt a strong desire 
of going to the field of foreign missions. An oppor- 
tunity of satisfying his cherished wish came to him 
by the advent in France, in 1838, of Bishop Loras of 
Dubuque, who had come in search of laborers in his 
American diocese. Father Cretin joined Bishop Loras. 
He departed secretly from his parish August 16, 
1838, and embarked at Le Havre for America. ly 
the month of October he landed on our western con- 
tinent, and soon thereafter he reached Dubuque. 
Bishop Loras appointed him his vicar general and 
employed him in the various priestly offices in Du- 
buque, Prairie du Chien, and Fort Atkinson, where 
the Winnebago Indians had a reservation. His ap- 
pointment to the episcopal see of St. Paul took him to 
Minnesota, where he remained until his death, which 
oceurred February 22, 1857. 

The first care of the new bishop was to provide 
more room for the celebration of divine services, since 
the log chapel was soon found to be inadequate. 
Within five months a new building was completed, 
which served as a chureh, a school and a residence 
for the bishop and elergy. In 1854 work was com- 
menced on a separate chureh, which was to be the 
third cathedral; however, it was not completed until 
after the Bishop’s death. 

The Catholic population was rather small when 
the bishop took possession of his see; the number 
did not exceed a few thousand. They were found 
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in the scattered settlements of St. Paul and vicinity, 
in central Minnesota, and in Pembina, and they con- 
sisted largely of French Canadians and Indians. The 
bishop did much to draw Catholic settlers to his 
diocese. For this purpose communications were sent 
to various Catholic papers in America and Europe; 
the advantages of the soil and climate in Minnesota 
were explained; and prospective emigrants were in- 
vited to make their home in this western land. The 
efforts proved very successful. Many Catholics, 
mostly Irish and German arrived, and settled largely 
along the Mississippi, St. Croix, Minnesota and Sauk 
rivers. At the death of the bishop the diocese num- 
bered about 50,000 souls. 

The increase in population demanded a number of 
priests; and the bishop gave his attention to. this 
need also. At the time of his appointment there were 
oaly three priests in the field, one in and around St. 
Paul, the other two in far-off Pembina. The bishop 
brought several priests and clerics with-him from 
France; others came afterwards from various lands 
of Europe and from the eastern section of America. 
Provision was made for the training of young clerics 
and their preparation for the priesthood; a couple of 
priests in the cathedral residence were assigned to 
this task. All this solicitude brought the number of 
priests up to 20 at the close of Bishop Cretin’s ad- 
ministration. 

The education of the young was a work which was 
always close to the bishop’s heart; he himself often 
instructed the Catholic children in the catechism. 
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In time schools were formed, wherever that was pos- - 


sible, the direction of which was entrusted to priests. 
or to members of religious communities. Among these 
were the Brothers of the Holy Family, the Sisters. 
of the Propagation of the Faith, and the Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondelet. 

Works of charity and social betterment were not 
neglected. The Sisters of St. Joseph erected, soon 
after their arrival, a commodious hospital, the St. 
Joseph’s Hospital for the care of the sick. Poverty 
and other temporal wants were relieved by various. 
organizations, such as the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Confraternities of the Living Rosary and. 
of the Sacred Heart of Mary. There was one great 
social evil at the time, which gave much concern to. 
the bishop; and that was intemperance, He resolved 
to do his part, to make it disappear from among the 
children of his flock. In 1852 he founded a Total 
Abstinence’ Society among the Catholic men of St. 
Paul. He himself had renounced to the use of alco- 
holic beverages for some time previous; and so he 
gave to his subjects an edifying example. 

Bishop Cretin was a saintly man, who gave him- 
self much to prayer and mortification. And as ruler 
of men he was ever a zealous shepherd, always in-. 
tent upon promoting the salvation of souls and the 
honor of. God. 

After the death of Bishop Cretin the Diocese of 
St. Paul remained vacant for over two years; and the 
Reverend Augustine Ravoux was the administrator. 
for that time. During his regime the third cathedral 
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of St. Paul was completed and dedicated in 1858. It 
served its purpose until the year 1914, when it was 
torn down and gave way to the new and majestic 
cathedral on Summit avenue. Several priests were 
added to the clergy of the diocese, and they reached 
the number of 27 in 1859. Meanwhile steps were 
taken in Rome to fill the vacant bishopric. The Rev- 
erend Anthony Pelamourgues, then stationed at Dav- 
enport, Iowa, was appointed Bishop of St. Paul. But 
the humble priest petitioned the Holy See not to in- 
sist. on his promotion, and so the appointment was 
withdrawn. : 
The second bishop of St. Paul was the Right Rev- 
erend Thomas Langdon Grace (1859-84), a member of 
the Order of St. Dominic. He was born November 
16, 1814, at Charleston, South Carolina, and moved 
with his parents to Cincinnati, when a small boy. At 
the age of 15 years he entered the preparatory semin- 
ary in that city; but, scarcely a year afterwards, he 
entered the Order of St. Dominic in the Priory of St. 
Rose, Kentucky. As he was rather gifted intellectually 
his superiors sent him to Rome, where he took a 
thorough course in theology. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in the eternal city, December 21, 1889. 
After having spent seven years abroad he returned 
to America in 1844, and was then assigned to mis- 
Sionary duties in various parts, chiefly in the states 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. In 1859 he was ap- 
pointed bishop of St. Paul; on July 24 of that same 
year he received the episcopal consecration at St. 
Louis, and a few days afterwards, on July 29, he ar- 
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rived in St. Paul. He remained at the head of the ~ 
diocese for 25 years, resigned his episcopal office on 
July 31, 1884, was made Titular Bishop of Menith, 
and on September 24, 1889, was raised to the rank of 
a Titular Archbishop of Siunia. His death oceurred 
February 22, 1897. 

The growth of the Diocese of St. Paul during the 
episcopate of Bishop Grace may be gauged from the 
modifications introduced in the territorial arrange- 
ment and in the direction of the diocese. On Feb- 
ruary 12, 1875, the entire northern section was de- 
tached from it and constituted as the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Northern Minnesota. Only four years af- 
terwards, on August 12, 1879, the same was done 
with the western section, i. e., with that part lying 
to the west of the present state boundary, which be- 
came the Vicariate of Dakota. In 1875 a ecoadjutor 
was given to Bishop Grace in the person of the Right 
Reverend John Ireland, then rector of the cathedral 
of St. Paul. 

The Catholic population increased considerably. 
At the death of the first bishop, in 1857, they num- 
bered about 50,000; in 1884, when Bishop Grace re- 
tired from active work, they had reached the figure 
of 130,000, although large areas were meanwhile taken 
away from the diocese. At the beginning the Catho- 
lics consisted largely of Indians, French Canadians, 
Irish, and Germans. To these were added contingents 
of Bohemians and Poles, who founded homes both in 
the cities and in the country. And thus arose a goodly 
number of Catholic parishes and missions throughout 
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the Diocese of St. Paul, the list and the location of 
which may be seen in the Catholie directory of the 
year 1885. : 

The growth in population demanded the services 
of a large number of priests; and Bishop Grace spared 
no efforts to secure suitable laborers for his portion 
of the Lord’s vineyard. Either he imported priests 
already ordained from other parts of the Catholie 
world; or else he provided for the education of young 
clerics in various seminaries of America and Europe. 
Thus at various times he maintained students at St. 
John’s Seminary, Collegeville, Minn., at St. Francis, 
Wis., at Montreal, Canada, at the Bropesande Rome, 
at Louvain, Belgium, and at St. Sulpice, Paris, The 
frui‘s of his labors were, that while he found only 
27 priests at his arrival in the diocese, they numbered 
153 in 1884, at the time of. his retirement. Among 
thers there were 126 diocesan priests and 27 belonged 
to various religious orders, such as those of the Bene- 
dictines, the Jesuits, the Scns, the Dominicans, 
and the Oblates. 

The works of charity and of social betterment were 
practised as before; and new organizations were added 
to the existing ones to attain that end. The 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul was established in 
many parishes of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other 
smaller towns. Other religious and charitable socie- 
ties were organized in nearly all the parishes. Be- 
sides the one hospital in St. Paul, two more were 
built, one in Minneapolis and the other in New Ulm. 
Industrial schools for girls and boys were founded 
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in St. Paul; the one for boys was transferred after. ~ 
wards to Clantarf. A reformatory for girls and a 
home for old people were established in St. Paul. 
Among the religious communities which gave their 
time and labor to these charitable works must be men- 
tioned: the Sisters of St. Joseph, the Poor Handmaids 
of Jesus Christ, the Sisters of St. Benedict, the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd, the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
and the Brothers of the Third Order of St. Francis. 
Total abstinence was greatly encouraged; according to 
the Catholic directory of 1885 societies for that pur- 
pose were found in many parishes. 
Much was done for the education of the Catholic 
youth of the diocese. Parish schools were erected 
in many communities; in 1884 there were 68 of them. 
The higher education of boys was cared for since 1872 
by the Christian Brothers in the cathedral parish of 
St. Paul. Several congregations of Sisters imparted 
the higher learning to girls in their respective in- 
stitutions, as e. g., the Sisters of St. Joseph in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, the Sisters of the Visitation 
in St. Paul, the Dominican Sisters in Faribault, and 
the Ursuline Sisters in Lake City. In the parish 
schools instruction was given either by these same 
Sisters, or by those mentioned before, or still by 
others, such as the Sisters of Christian Charity, the 
Sisters of St. Francis, the Sisters of Notre Dame, and 
the Grey Nuns. The desire of Bishop Grace was to 
have also an institution for the teaching of candi- 
dates for the priesthood in his diocese; but circum. 
stances and lack of means did not permit. Only for 
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a short time, within the years 1860-65, was there a 
preparatory seminary in operation; it was conducted 

in the basement of the old cathedral building. 
Bishop Grace, lke his predecessor, was a zealous 
‘shepherd of souls. He visited often the many congre- 
gations of his diocese, and extended his fatherly 
care to the lowliest of his children. In 1862 the United 
States government sentenced 38 Sioux Indians to 
death, because they had taken part in a rebellious up- 
rising and in the slaughter of many white people in 
and around New Ulm and other sections of southwest- 
ern Minnesota. Meanwhile they were kept in prison 
at Mankato. When Bishop Grace learned of the oc- 
currence he sent the Reverend Augustine Ravoux to 
‘ the poor Indians and in consequence of the instruc- 
tions and exhortations of the missionary priest, 33 of 
them made their peace with God. In his private life 
Bishop Grace was a man of virtue and sanctity, much 

| given to prayer, mortification and alms-giving. 

His successor was his coadjutor, the Right Rev- 
erend John Ireland (1884-1918). He was born at 
Burnechureh, County Kilkenny, Ireland, September 11, 
1838; in 1852 he came to St. Paul with his parents. 
Early in life he gave signs of a vocation for the priest- 
hood; and so Bishop Cretin sent him to the ecclesiasti- 
eal schools of Meximieux and Hyeres, in France, where 
he made his preparatory and theological studies. The 
ordination to the priesthood was conferred on him 
on December 21, 1861, at St. Paul. During the civil 
war he acted as army chaplain to the Fifth Minne- 
sota Regiment; and later on he was stationed at the 
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cathedral in St. Paul. Jn 1875 he was appointed 
Titular Bishop of Maronea and coadjutor to the 
bishop of St. Paul; he received the episcopal consecra- 
tion on December 21 of the same year. On the retire- 
ment of Bishop Grace in 1884 he became bishop of 
St. Paul; and on May 15, 1888, he was raised to the 
rank of an archbishop. He gave himself to the ac- 
complishment of his task with great zeal and energy ; 
and he was also active in behalf of religion and of 
civil society in general. After a very fruitful life 
he was summoned to his Master by death on Septem- 
ber 25, 1918. 

The new Ecclesiastical Province of St. Paul re- 
ceived in 1889 the following suffragan sees: Duluth, 
St. Cloud, Winona, Fargo and Sioux Falls; to these 
were added Lead in 1902, Crookston and Bismarck 
in 1910. Through the establishment of the Diocese - 
of Winona the southern part of its territory was taken 
away. In 1910 the archdiocese received an auxiliary 
bishop in the person of the Right Reverend John J. 
Lawler, who, however, in 1916, was transferred to 
the Diocese of Lead. 

The Catholic population of the archdiocese count- 
ed about 265,000 souls at the death of the first arch- 
bishop, and so had doubled its number since 1884. 
Among the new arrivals there were Catholies from 
Italy, Ruthenians, Syrians, Maronites and other 
oriental races. The archbishop did much himself to 
draw Catholic immigrants to the fertile lands of Min- 
nesota. Several colonies owe their foundation to his 
efforts; among them were those of De Graff and 
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Clontarf in Swift county, Adrian in Nobles county, 
Avoca and Fulda in Murray county, Graceville in 
Big Stone county, Minneota and Ghent in Lyon 
county. All of the Catholics were distributed in or- 
ganized parishes, of which the directory of 1919 
gives a notable array. 

With the increase in population came also the 
growth in the number of priests, of whom there were 
about 340 in 1918. About 290 belonged to the secular 
or diocesan clergy, and about 50 to various religious 
orders or congregations. The ranks of the latter were, 
augmented by the advent of the Marist Fathers, who 
in 1886 took charge of the French congregation of 
St. Louis in St. Paul, and of the Paulists, who were 
assigned to the parish of St. Lawrence in Minneapolis, 
and to the religious work among the Catholic students 
of the State University. The preparation of candi- 
dates for the priesthood was attended to in two insti- 
tutions. In 1885 the Seminary of St. Thomas opened 
its doors to ecclesiastical students; for several years 
it furnished instruction and training both in the 
preparatory as well as in the theological courses. 
The higher department was taken away in 1894, and 
housed in the new St. Paul Seminary, built and en- 
dowed by the munificence of St. Paul’s great citizen, 
James Jerome Hill. The St. Thomas College contin- 
ued as a preparatory school, and it has enjoyed a 
steady growth. In the year of its opening it had 
-39 students in the preparatory and 27 in the theolo- 
gical department; and later on the number of its stu- 
dents grew to about a thousand. The St. Paul Sem- 
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inary also was well patronized. In 1894 it had about 
_.60 seminarians; and since then the average atten- 
dance has been about 200. It maintains students 
not only for the archdiocese of St. Paul and its suffra- 
gan sees, but also for a. number of other dioceses. 
The institutions that were engaged in the works 
of charity and education were maintained, remodelled, 
enlarged and increased according to existing needs. 
The growth in the number of parish schools is espe- 
cially remarkable; at the time of the death of the 
first archbishop about 24,000 children were trained 
under Catholie supervision and influence. -The Sisters 
of St. Joseph made a new departure in the field of 
education, when in 1905 they opened the College of 
St. Catherine for young women. 
The growth and importance of the Archdiocese of 
St. Paul and of its Eeclesiastical Province was evinced 
by several events which took place during this period. 
The cornerstone of the present cathedral was blessed 
and put in place on June 2, 1907; and on April 11, 
1915, the building was blessed for divine services. 
‘When fully completed it will be one of the finest 
churches in the land. At the same time a new temple 
was erected in the city of Minneapolis, known as the 
pro-cathedral, the cornerstone of which was laid on May 
31, 1908. It was dedicated only six years afterwards, 
on May 31, 1914. Although somewhat smaller than 
the cathedral it is likewise a beautiful monument of 
ecclesiastical architecture. On May 19, 1910, the chapel 
of the St. Paul Seminary witnessed a scene, which is 
extremely rare in the annals of ecclesiastical history. 
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Six bishops were consecrated on that day; and all 
were destined for service in the Keclesiastical Pro- 
vince of St. Paul.. One of them became Auxiliary 
Bishop of St. Paul; the others were assigned to the 
sees of Fargo, Winona, Bismarck, Crookston and Lead. 

Archbishop Ireland was one of the greatest 
prelates of the land. The mourning at his death was 
universal, not only among the Catholics, but among all 
classes of people. 

His successor in the archepiseopal see of St. Paul 
was the Most Reverend Austin Dowling, then Bishop 
of Des Moines, Ia. He was born in the city of New 
York, April 6, 1868, of Daniel Dowling and Mary, nee 
Santry. When a boy he frequented the Academy of 
the Sisters of Mercy at Newport, R. I., and afterwards 
Manhattan College, conducted by the Christian Broth- 
ers in the city of New York. At the time of gradu- 
ating, in 1887, he received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. His philosophical and theological studies were 
made in St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., and 
completed at the Catholic University in Washington, 
D. C. On June 24, 1891, he was ordained to the 
priesthood in the cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, 
Providence, R. I., by the Right Reverend Matthew 
Harkins, the second Bishop of Providence. Another 
year was devoted to post-graduate work at the Catho- 
lie University. His first appointment was to the 
Church of the Sacred Heart, Providence, where he 
worked as assistant priest for 14 months. Then came 
a call to St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., in 
which he taught church history for two years and 
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a half. After his return to Providence he was made.” 
editor of the Catholic paper, the Providence Visitor, 
which position he held from February, 1896, until 
October, 1898. When the Jesuit Fathers gave up the 
Church of St. Joseph in Providence in 1899, he was 
asked to help the new pastor of the parish as an as- 
sistant, and he remained there until the year 1902. 
He cherished then the design of spending another 
year in studies in various centers of learning in - 
Europe, but circumstances prevented that plan. And: 
so he remained at home, and employed his time in 
writing a history of the Diocese of Providence. For. 
one year, from May, 1904, until May, 1905, he was 
parish priest at St. Mary’s Church, Warren, R. I., and 
on July 3, 1905, he was made rector of the cathedral 
in Providenee. He was holding that office, when on 
January 31, 1912, he was appointed first bishop of 
the newly estavlished Diocese of Des Moines, Ia. As 
such he founded, in 1918, a school of higher learning 
for boys, the Des Moines Catholic College. Not long 
afterwards, on February 1, 1919, he was raised to 
metropolitan rank as Archbishop of St. Paul. On 
March 25 of that same year he took possession of hia 
see, and on May 29, following, he received the pallium, 
the distinctive mark of an archbishop. 

With great zeal he devoted himself to his apostolic 
work; and God’s blessing rests visibly upon his la- 
bors. The Catholic population has grown somewhat 
since his advent, although not in the same proportions 
as in former years, for the simple reason, that immi- 
gration from the outside has all but ceased. There 
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are about 275,000 Catholics in the archdiocese at 
present, as against 265,600, which was their number 
at the death of the preceding archbishop. The clergy 
of the diocese receives its natural increase from the 


_ young candidates, who are ordained year after year 


at the St. Paul Seminary. Occasionally others are 
added from the surplus of priestly vocations in var- 
ious lands of the Catholic world... The numerous 
parishes in the Twin Cities and in country places are 
developed according to needs and _ circumstances; 
many a new church and parish school or other build- 
ings have since been erected. The stately cathedral 
of St. Paul is now undergoing the process of interior 
adornment; and this same work has recently been 
completed in the pro-cathedral of Minneapohs, which, 
a short time ago, was elevated to the rank of a 
basilica. New parishes have also been established 
here and there; among them those of the Nativity in 
St. Paul, of the Immaculate Conception at Columbia 
Heights, a suburb of Minneapolis, and of the -Holy 
Rosary in North Mankato. What has been said of 
the parishes, is also true of Catholic institutions. The 
College of St. Catherine has but recently erected a 
magnificent chapel; and in the Motherhouse of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph work is in progress upon a new 
chapel and a home for aged sisters. In the field of 
social and charitable activities progress is likewise no- 
ticeable. In both cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
special bureaus for Catholic charities have been organ- 
ized, which were placed under the direction of capable 
and zealous priests. . 
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But it is especially with reference to Catholic - 
education, that eminent results have been achieved. 
Not long after the beginning of his archiepiscopal 
career, in the months of October and November of 
the year 1920, a campaign was launched by His Grace 
for the collecting of funds in behalf of the educational 
works in the archdiocese. The result was the enor- 
mous sum of $5,700,000.00, which were pledged by the 
Catholics and the clergy for that purpose. The first 
fruit of the sums paid in was the erection of a prepara- 
tory seminary, which received the name of Nazareth 
Hall and was opened on September 12, 1923, on the 
shores of the beautiful Lake Johanna, which lies some 
distanee to the north of St. Paul. In this institution 
are trained young boys, who afterwards are to enter 
the St. Paul Seminary. A second fruit was the new 
high school for boys, the De La Salle Institute, which 
was built in Minneapolis and entrusted to the direc- 
tion of the Christian Brothers. In addition the Sisters 
of St. Joseph received a large sum for the develop- 
ment of the College of St. Catherine. Finally, a new 
office, that of superintendent of all the Catholic schools 
in the archdiocese, was established, and placed in 
charge of a well qualified priest, whose headquarters 
are in the new chancery building near the cathedral. 
Another institution is in process of formation and 
will soon be opened. It is a Catholic normal school, 
intended for the training of the school sisters, who 
are to instruct the Catholic youth of the archdiocese. 
The building is all prepared; it is the princely man- 
sion of the late James Jerome Hill, whose heirs have 
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‘offered the building to the archdiocese for the said 
purpose. 

His Grace, the Archbishop, does not confine his 
activity to the boundaries of his ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. He labors elsewhere as well for the general 
welfare of the chureh in the United States. When, 
in 1919, the bishops of the land called into being the 
‘National Catholic Welfare Conference, an organiza- 
tion, which is meant to fructify and to guide the reli- 
gious workings of all the Catholics of the land, he 
was chosen a member of the administrative committee 
and chairman of the Department of Education. He 
is also known as a sacred orator of great powers, and 
often is called upon to deliver discourses at special 
festive occasions. Only a few of such celebrations 
shall be mentioned here: the Eucharistic Congress, 
held recently in the city of Chicago during the days 
of June 20-24 of this year 1926; the consecration of 
the new St. Louis cathedral, solemnized on June 29, 
and the centenary of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
commemorated on June 30 of this same year, 1926. 
The archbishop appeared as one of the orators at 
these great solemnities. 

The present condition of the archdiocese is best. 
presented in the summary found at the end of its re- 
port in the Catholic Directory for 1926, which is here 
given in its principal items: 
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Broun County 


HE city of Sleepy Eye,-and the Church of St. 

Mary are situated in Brown county, one of the 
southwestern districts of the state of Minnesota. As has 
been mentioned before, the territory of Minnesota, es- 
tablished by Act of Congress, March 3, 1849, embraced 
a considerable part of North and South Dakota, viz: the 
section east of the Missouri and White Earth rivers. 
It was only when Minnesota became a state, on May 
11, 1858, that it received its present boundaries. The 
Minnesota territory consisted of two unequal parts, 
a larger western and a smaller eastern. The western 
part was to the west of the Mississippi and of an 
’ imaginary line drawn from the source of this river 
northward to the Canadian boundary. This section 
was previously a part of the Iowa territory, and 
originally of the Louisiana purchase, acquired by the 
United States through a treaty with the French 
Consul Napoleon Bonaparte, concluded on April 30, 
1803. The smaller eastern part was to the east of 
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the Mississippi and the aforementioned line, and it 


extended to the present eastern boundaries on Lake 
Superior and the St. Croix river. Previously this 
stretch was a part of the Wisconsin territory, and 
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originally of the northwest territory, created by the 
ordinance of 1787. Thus Brown county was at first 
included in the Louisiana purchase. 

' The territory of Minnesota was divided into nine 
counties by its first governor, Alexander Ramsey, on 
July 7, 1849. Two of them, Dahkotah and Wabashaw 
counties, comprised the entire southern part, and it , 
was out of these that Brown county was formed. It 
was established by an act of the territorial legislature, 
adopted on February 20, 1855. By a further act of 
February 11, 1856, it was organized, and the governor, 
then Willis A. Gorman, was directed to appoint and 
to install the necessary county officers. Brown county 
was detached from what was then Blue Earth county, 
and a large area was assigned to it, viz: The whole 
southwestern part of the territory. Its eastern boun- 
dary was along Blue Earth county, and it extended 
southward to the Iowa line. The southern boundary 
followed the Iowa state line to its northwestern point, 
then it went southward as far as the mouth of the 
Big Sioux river, to the spot where Sioux City stands. 
The western boundary followed the Missouri river 
in a northwesterly direction up to the mouth of 
Grand river. The northern boundary went directly 
east from this point to the spot where the Minnesota 
river issues from Big Stone Lake, and then followed 
the Minnesota river to the northeastern corner of the 
present Brown county. Considerable parts of this 
area were taken off in the years 1857, 1860, and 1862 
by the formation of new counties, and in 1864 a few 
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townships were added again, so that.it received then 
its present form and size. Besides the tract comprised in 
the city of New Ulm it contains the following 16 town- 
ships enumerated in their order, as they stretch from 
north to south and from east to west: Cottonwood 
and Linden; Milford, Sigel and Lake Hanska; Home, 
Stark and Albin; Eden, Prairieville, Leavenworth and 
Mulligan; Burnstown and Bashaw; North Star and 
Stately. The total area consists of 616 square miles. 

Brown county was named after one of the earliest 
settlers in Minnesota, Joseph Renshaw Brown. He 
was born January 5, 1805, in Harford county, Mary- 
land, and died in New York, November 9, 1870. After 
a good education in the elementary branches 
of knowledge, he was placed as apprentice in a 
printing shop at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, at the age 
of thirteen. But hardly a year afterwards he ran 
away from his master, who apparently was too severe. 
in his methods, and went to the city of Pittsburgh. 
There he enlisted in the army as a drummer boy, and 
thus, in 1819, he came with the soldiers to Fort St. 
Anthony, rechristened afterwards Fort Snelling. In 
1825 he left the army, and spent thereafter his entire 
life in Minnesota. His home was at different times 
in different places of the territory or state: now in 
Mendota, now in Dakotah on the St. Croix lake, now 
in St. Paul, now in Brown’s Valley, now in other 
localities. His life was an active one, spent in various 
pursuits. He was an Indian trader, a dealer in land, 
a lumberman, a publisher of papers in St. Paul and 
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Henderson, and took a large part in the public and 
political affairs of his time. He held various public 
offices, and displayed great ability in the discharge 
thereof. Two towns in Minnesota owe their origin 
to him, viz: Henderson in Sibley county and Brown’s 
Valley in Traverse county. Owing to the ‘merits 
acquired in the building up of the state of Minnesota 
it seemed appropriate that a county should be named 
m his honor, to which he was closely related as a 
trader with the Sioux Indians along the upper Min- 
nesota river and as their official government agent. 
-The area of Brown county came under the 
sovereignty of the United States in 1803, but the land 
contained therein was the property of the Sioux 
Indians. <As long as they roamed about it, there could 
be no thought of settlements by white people. And 
so, after the establishment of Minnesota territory, it 
was one of the first cares of Governor Ramsey to 
acquire possession of these and other lands by 
purchase from the Sioux, so as to make them available 
for settlements. These regions were held by four 
tribes of Sioux Indians: the Wahpeton, the Sisseton, © 
the Wahpekute, and the Mdewakanton, of which the 
first two were known as the upper and the last two 
as the lower Sioux. Two separate treaties were there- 
fore made with the two divisions of the Sioux by the 
government of the United States, which, in the spring 
of 1851, appointed as its representatives, Governor 
Ramsey of Minnesota and the Honorable Luke Lea of 
the state of Mississippi, Commissioner of Indian 
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Affairs. The two officials betook themselves, towards 
the end of June, 1851, to the Indian village of Traverse 
des Sioux, situated about a mile to the north from 
the present city of St. Peter. There they opened 
negotiations with the upper Sioux for the purpose 
specified above, and after much parleying the two 
parties arrived at an understanding on July 23 ido1. 
The upper Sioux ceded all of their lands in Minnesota 
and even beyond, as e. g., in Iowa, to the government 
of the United States, they retained for themselves only 
a narrow strip, which stretched along the Minnesota 
river from the southern end of Lake Traverse to the 
mouth of the Yellow Medicine river, was about 90 
miles long and 20 miles wid2, 10 on each side of the 
river, As a compensation a large sum of money was 
guaranteed to them, which was to be paid partly after 
the ratification of the treaty, and partly in annual 
installments. A similar arrangement was made with 
the lower Sioux at Mendota, on August 5, 1851; the 
only difference between the two treaties was that 
the sum of money guaranteed to the lower tribes 
was not as large as that accorded to the upper Sioux. 
A tract of land was granted to them also, which was 
a continuation of the other, and extended from the 
mouth of the Yellow Medicine river to the mouth of 
Little Rock creek, a small stream that runs into the 
Minnesota river near the village of West Newton in 
Nicollet county. This tract was about 60 miles long 
and, like the other, 20 miles wide, 10 miles on each 
side of the Minnesota river. <A large section of the 


present Brown county was thus in the reservation of 
the lower Sioux, viz., the two townships of Eden and 
Home, the larger part of Prairieville township, ‘ the 
northeastern corner of Leavenworth township, about 
half of Stark township, and a narrow strip in the 
western part of Sigel and Milford townships. The 
two treaties were ratified by the United States senate 
on June 23, 1852, but with amendments, the principal 
of which caneelled the clause — concerning the two 
reservations along the Minnesota river and author. 
ized the president to provide a home for the Sioux 
Indians elsewhere, outside of Minnesota. Against all 
expectations the amendments were accepted by the 
Sioux of Minnesota. A number of chiefs from the 
lower tribes gave their consent thereto in St. Paul 
on September 4, 1852; the same act was performed 
by several chiefs of the upper tribes on September 
8, likewise in St. Paul.” 

The two treaties, as they were in their final form, 
were made public in a_ proclamation of President 
Millard Fillmore, which was issued on February 24, 
1853. But neither he, nor his successor in office, 
President Franklin Pierce, took any steps to carry 
out the instructions of the senate, according to which 
the Sioux were to receive new homes outside of 
Minnesota. And so the two reservations remained in 
the possession of the Indians for the time being. 
During the second half of the year 1853 the Sioux 
were actually placed there, viz., the upper tribes in 
the western, and the lower in the eastern district. 
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Two agencies were created for their benefit. - The 
one for the lower reserve was located on the right 
bank of the Minnesota river, about six miles below 
the mouth of the Redwood river. The other, for the 
upper reserve, was about thirty miles away in a 
northwesterly direction, on the right bank of the 
Minnesota river, and within the angle formed by the 
junction of the Yellow Medicine river with the Minne- 
sota. A military post, named Fort Ridgely, was also 
established for the maintenance of order and the | 
protection of both Indians and Whites. It was placed 
in the lower reserve, on the left bank of the Minnesota 
-Tiver, at a point which is about directly north from 
the present city of Sleepy Hye. 

The Sioux were not to remain for long in the 
possession of their reservations. The entire section 
along the left or northern bank of the Minnesota river 
was ceded by them to the government in 1858, in 
virtue of two separate treaties concluded with them 
in the city of Washington on July 19 of said year. 
The usual compensation in money was awarded to 
them in return for the lands. The other section along 
the southern or right bank of the Minnesota river 
was taken from them after the bloody outbreak of 
1862. In consequence of this insurrection the govern- 
ment was forced to transfer them to a country farther 
west. An Act of Congress, passed on February 16, 
1863, abolished all treaties with the Sioux, and another 
act, passed on March 3, 1863, mstructed the president 
to provide for them outside the limits of any and all 
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States of the union. President Lincoln was in favor - 
of a district along the Missouri river, and his repre- 
Sentative in the matter, Clark W. Thompson, Super- 
intendent of Indian affairs, selected a tract along that 
river, which was near the mouth of Crow ereek, about 
80 miles north of Fort Randall, in the present state 
of South Dakota. All the Sioux Indians, who could ~ 
be gathered together, were transferred to that spot 
in 1863. About three years later they exchanged it 
for a better location near the mouth of the Niobrara 
river, a tributary of the Missouri in the state of 
Nebraska. . 

Mention was made in. the preceding of the Sioux 
outbreak, which occurred in 1862 in and around their 
two reservations. In a brief sketch, like the present 
one, a full description of this event cannot be ex- 
pected. Still the main incidents of it must be told, 
since it forms such an important part in the history 
of Brown county. The ultimate cause of the insur- 
rection must be sought in the discontent that the 
Sioux Indians felt over the treatment accorded to 
them from time to time by some of the white people 
and by some officers of the government. It may he 


. easy to understand, that the Indians in general were 


not exactly edified by the advance of the whites into 
their land, in which they were forced to retreat step 
by step. This feeling was shared by the Sioux, who 
knew that by the treaties of 1851 and 1858 they had 


ceded a vast empire to the United States government 


and through it to the whites, and that they had not 
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acted in accordance with their own pleasure, -but 
rather were forced to give in by circumstances 
unfavorable to them. They knew also, that the com- 
pensation in money or in goods accorded -to them, 
although in itself quite liberal, was rather -insignifi- 
cant compared to the sacrifice made by them. A great 
source of irritation was the manner in which their 
traders dealt with them. The merchandise furnished 
to the Indians by the traders was generally sold on 
credit; and reimbursement was taken out of the 
funds distributed among the Indians at stated times 
by the government. It often happened, as it came 
to pass after the treaties of 1851 and 1858, that most 
of the money, in one instance all of it, found its way 
into the pockets of the traders instead of being used 
for the advancement of the Indians. At these trans- 
actions the traders generally found willing helpers in 
the agents, their subordinates or also in other state 
or government officials. Matters were made worse 
through the har‘ness displayed by some of the traders, 
when the Indians were in need. During the month of 
August, 1862, shortly before the outbreak, the Sioux 
found themselves in dire distress and were facing 
actual starvation. They asked their traders to 
advance food to them until such time as they would 
be able to pay for it. Their request was met with 


a refusal, and one of the merchants made the heartless 
remark, that if they were hungry they should eat 
grass. To these things were added the example of 
an evil life led by some of the whites, the harsh 


behavior towards the Indians, and the abuse of Indian 

women. All of these circumstances called forth in 
the soul of the Indians contempt for and hatred of 
the whites. The last link in the chain of unfortunate 
incidents was the delay with which the victuals and 
the compensations in money arrived at the agencies 
in the‘year 1862. The provisions finally arrived, but 
they were not distributed, or only in small portions, 
by the agent who was waiting for the funds in money 
so as to hand out both at the same time. Urged on 
by these various circumstances the Sioux resolved to 
wreak vengeance upon their enemy, and so arose the 
bloody insurrection of which Father Alexander Berg- 
hold, the first pastor of New Ulm, gave a detailed 


‘account in his work ‘*The Indians’ Revenge.’ — 


The revolt broke out on Monday, August 18, 1862. 
The main attacks of the Sioux were directed against 
the two agencies, Fort Ridgely, and the village of 
New Ulm, but they made incursions also into other 
parts of Brown county, as well as into various regions 
of southwestern and western Minnesota. In the early 
morning of the afore-mentioned day a number of 
warriors appeared in the lower agency and took 
possession of the stores of the traders. All the whites, 
in particular the merchants and their employers, with 
whom they came in touch, were shot down. One of the 
first to be murdered, was the hard-hearted trader, 
Myrick by name, of whom mention has been made 
above. When a few days afterwards his remains were 
found, it was discovered that his mouth had been filled 
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with grass, a very expressive reference to what he 
had said only a short time previously in the gathering 
held between the Indians and their traders. After 
the perpetration of some murders the Sioux looted 
the warehouses, and this gave to the other whites, 
about fifty in number, the opportunity of escaping and 
making their way to Fort Ridgely. But even of these 
seven more were shot down on the road to the fort. 
As soon as the news of the outbreak reached Fort 
‘Ridgely a contingent of soldiers marched towards the 
lower agency. At their arrival they were overpowered 
by the superior number of Sioux warriors and slain; 
only thirteen out of about fifty men were able to 
return to the fort. 

The bloody occurrences in the lower agency became 
known among the settlers of the upper agency during 
that same day. The whites had thus an opportunity 
to make preparations for their safety and to escape. 
On the evening of that day and on the following 
morning the Indians looted the warehouses, and shot 
down a few of the employes, who had not been able 
to make their escape. 

Emboldened by their successes in the two agencies 
the Sioux thought of making an attack upon Fort 
Ridgely, but their plan could not be carried out 
immediately, because many of the warriors had 
scattered far and wide. This delay gave to the 
military leaders in the fort the opportunity of pre- 
paring themselves for the expected storm. The news 


‘of the grave misfortune at the reservations of the 
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‘upper Minnesota spread very rapidly, and so. it ~ 


happened that several small contingents of soldiers 
betook themselves to Fort Ridgely and inereased 
materially the small garrison stationed there. Many 
of the fugitives who had sought shelter in the fort, 


‘were also pressed into service. And all worked with 


great persistence to put the fort into shape for defense, 


as far as circumstances and the available material - 


would permit. On Wednesday afternoon, August 20, 
a considerable number of Sioux warriors appeared 
before the fort and attempted to take it by storm, 
but their attack was repulsed. On the following 
Friday, August 22, they came a second time in larger 


numbers, but even this time they were not successful © 


in taking the fort. A few old canons, which happened 
to be in the fort and were used to good advantage, 
east terror among the Indians; and they fled in all 
directions. The loss of men in the fort was com- 
paratively small; only three were killed and thirteen 
wounded. 

The inhabitants of New Ulm learned at an early 
hour of the insurrection, and they felt sure that the In- 


dians would soon show themselves at their town. They — 


prepared themselves for the eventuality as best they 
eould. The people were all lodged in the business 
part or center of the village; barricades were erected, 
and military drills were gone through by the male 
population. On Tuesday afternoon, August 19, a 
small number of Sioux warriors marched towards the 
settlement and organized an attack. But the citizens 
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put up a brave defense, and only a few hours after- 
wards the Indians departed. Only one child lost its 
life on that occasion. The people of New Ulm believed, 
that the Indians would not be satisfied with that one 
attempt, and would: return sooner or later, and so 
they took measures for a better defense. At their 
request several hundred volunteers came to their aid; 
they were largely from Mankato, Le Sueur, St. Peter, 
and other places in Nicollet county. The command 
was assumed by Charles E. Flandrau, then judge of 
the supreme court of Minnesota, whose home was at 
Traverse des Sioux. The Indian warriors actually 
returned to New Ulm in larger numbers on Saturday, 
August 23, and a regular battle was waged between 
them and the defenders of the village. Great courage 
and skill was displayed on the part of the whites, 
so that the attack was finally repulsed, but with heavy 
losses. The defenders of New Ulm lost 60 men, ten 
killed and 50 wounded. The Indians continued the 
fight during the following Sunday, August 24, but 
on Monday, August 25, they departed and marched 
towards the upper agency, where they arrived on 
Thursday, August 28. Meanwhile the defenders and 
the citizens of New Ulm decided to evacuate the 
town. On Monday, August 25, a grevtt caravan put 
itself in motion; it, arrived at Mankato the following 
day, Tuesday, August 26. 

The Sioux carried death and destruction also to 
other parts. On Monday morning, August 18, a con- 


siderable contingent made raids into various settle- 
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ments in Renville county, invaded several of the farm 
homes, killed a number of people, and earried with 
them whatever portable goods they could lay hands 
on. Another eontingent roamed through Milford 
township in Brown county, and earried out the same 
bloody game. About 50 farmers were killed, their 


_ homes destroyed, and their belongings carried away. 


Other murders were committed in the vicinity of New 
Ulm, West Newton, and Courtland. Terror reigned 
in the whole neighborhood, and all that could flee 
sought refuge in New Ulm. On Tuesday, August 19, 
there were other victims. About 25 lost their life in 
Renville county, and eleven in the vicinity of New 
Ulm. The vengeance of the Indians was practiced 


even in more distant places. Murders were committed 


in Kandiyohi county, in McLeod county, in Meeker 


_ county, in Murray county, in Jackson county, on Big 


Stone lake, and even at Breckenridge in Wilkin 
eounty. This reign of terror lasted not only for a 
week but for nearly an entire month. » According to 
a reliable computation about 360 whites lost their lives 
during this insurrection. To these must be added 
about 90 men who perished in the military campaign 
against the Indians. The consternation caused by the 
rebellion was so great, that nearly the entire popula- 
tion of 23 counties in the western and southwestern 
part of Minnesota left their homesteads, went east- 
ward, and sought refuge in the cities and towns along 
the Mississippi. The loss of property was enormous; 
it was estimated at several million dollars. 
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The authorities of the state of Minnesota naturally 
were intent upon quelling the insurrection as soon as 
it was feasible. Governor Alexander Ramsey was in- 
formed at once of the events that were taking place 
on the upper Minnesota by special: couriers, who 
arrived in St. Paul the day after the outbreak, on 
Tuesday, August 19. Without delay he set himself . 
to calling into existence a military organization, the 
supervision and command of which was entrusted to 
the highly respected pioneer, Henry H. Sibley. With 
a small detachment of soldiers, gathered in all haste, 
he started on Wednesday, August 20, for the scene 
of hostilities. On Friday, August 22, he arrived at 
St. Peter, and stopped there for a few days in order 
to increase his fighting force. When he had about. 
1,400 men he proceeded with them to Fort Ridgely, 
where they all arrived on Thursday, August 28. A 
small division was sent out of the fort a few days. 
afterwards, in order to explore the neighborhood, and 
incidentally to give burial to the white people that 
had been killed by the Indians. It was’ surprised by 
a strong contingent of Sioux warriors in the neigh- 
borhood of the Birch Coulee river, lost several of its 
men and horses, and probably would have been 
annihilated, if Sibley had not come to the rescue with 
his entire force. The battle cceurred on September 2. ° 
The day after he returned to Fort Ridgely with his 
army, and remained there for a couple of weeks in 
order to increase his strength and to train his soldiers 
for the campaign that he was planning. 
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Meanwhile several smaller detachments of soldiers 


_ were directed to other regions of Minnesota, and 


several of them sustained encounters with the Indians, 
There were combats near Acton and Forest City in 
Meeker county, near Hutchinson in McLeod county, 
and even at Fort Abererombie on the Red river. The 
defense of southern Minnesota was entrusted to Judge 
Flandrau, who established a series of posts along the 
Minnesota and Blue Earth rivers as far as the Iowa 
line. However, no engagements occurred in this 
section, if we except one raid made by some Indians 
upon a small settlement in the northwestern part of 
Blue Earth county, of which a few were either killed 
or wounded. 

It was on September 19, that Sibley started his 
march from Fort Ridgely in quest of the enemy. He 
crossed the Minnesota river, and then moved along 
its right bank, until he came to the neighborhood of 
the Upper Agency. There he met with the main body 
of the Sioux warriors. A regular battle was fought 
on September 23, near Wood lake, situated at some 
distance to the south of the agency. The Indians 
suffered great losses and were completely routed. As 
soon as they were able, they retreated to their camp, 
which was at some distance further up the river. 
Knowing that their cause was lost, many of them 
gathered together their families and their belongings, 
and, on the next day, scattered over the western 
prairie. Sibley did not think it wise to pursue them 
immediately. He knew that there were many white 
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prisoners in their possession, and he feared for their 
lives, if he pushed the savages to extremes. The rescue . 
of these prisoners became now his principal preoccupa- 
tion. On September 25 he started again, and followed 
the course of the river in a northwesterly direction. 
The day after he arrived at a Sioux camp, in which 
he found members of both the upper and lower tribes. 
These either had taken part unwillingly in the insur- 
rection against the whites, or else were repentant and 
ready to surrender themselves to the mercy of their 
conquerors. With them were also the captives, 269 
in all, and they were turned over to Sibley without 
much difficulty. After having received fresh nourish- 
ment and clothes, they were sent down to ‘Fort 
Ridgely. The Indian war was practically terminated 
with the battle at Wood lake. In recompense for his 
services Sibley was. appointed brigadier-general by 
President Abraham Lincoln. 

‘The insurrection of the Sioux Indians stirred up 
bitter feelings among the white population, and after 
its suppression many voices were heard, which claimed 
that the redskins should be punished with the utmost 
severity. Some even demanded their complete exter- 
mination. General Sibley himself thought that a 
lasting lesson should be administered to the Indians, 
and that at least some of them should lose their lives 
as a reparation for the erimes committed. In econ- 
formity with this sentiment he declared all the Indians 
whom he had met in their camp on the upper Minnesota 
as prisoners of war. Their number was about 1,200; 
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it was inereased by the advent of small groups of men, 
women and children, who were driven to the camp 
by the pangs of hunger, and thus there were soon 
about 2,000. A certain number of warriors were 
picked out from among these and submitted to a 
military court, which was to find out who amongst 
them had been guilty of murder or of abusing white 
women. The hearings were held at first in or near 
the camp of the Indians, but they were continued at 
the Lower Agency near the Redwood river. The trial 
was ended on November 5; 306 Sioux warriors were 
sentenced to death, and 16 to imprisonment. Then 
all of the Indians, not affected by the decision of the 
court, about 1,600 men, women and children, were 
sent under strong guard to Fert Snelling, where they 
arrived on November 13. Most of these were trans- 
ferred afterwards to the reservations in South Dakota 
and Nebraska; as has been related before. The warriors 
sentenced by the court were conducted by Sibley 
himself to a camp in the neighborhood of Mankato. 
The soldiers that were left in the Lower Agency went 
along as an escort, and served afterwards as guards 
in the camp of the prisoners. 

Meanwhile President Lincoln had taken into his 
own hands the whole matter of the investigation into 
the guilt of the Indians, and had asked for all the 
acts and documents connected therewith. He handed 
them over to two experts with the instruction of 
considering guilty only those who had abused women 
or had committed individual murders. Those who 
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had taken part in open combat were not to be looked 
upon as culprits. When the revision was completed, 
President Lincoln, on December 6, addressed an order 
to General Sibley, according to which 39 of the cori- 
demned Sioux were to be executed. The order was 
carried out on December 26 at Mankato; 38 Indians 
were hanged on that day, one of the number to be 
executed having received pardon at the last moment. 
Before the poor culprits were launched into eternity, 
a recommendation was made to them to seek the 
comforts of religion, and with that object in view 
a Catholic priest, Father Augustine Ravoux, and two 
Protestant ministers, the Reverend Thomas §. Wil- 
liamson and the Reverend Stephen R. Riggs, were 
presented to them. Twenty-four out of the 38 con- 
demned asked Father Ravoux to be their spiritual 
guide, and 13 were entered on the list handed to the 
Protestant ministers. Only one refused all religious 
ministration. Soon one of the 24 on the list of Father 
Ravoux joined the company of the other impenitent 
culprit. But the zealous priest had the consolation 
of receiving ten more names out of the list of the 
Protestant ministers, so that he prepared 33 in all 
for their journey to eternity. All received the 
necessary instruction in the truths of religion, and 
took part in various religious exercises. Ag three of 
them were baptized, they received Holy Communion 
‘on Christmas morning, the other 30 were baptized in 
the afternoon of the same feast. With the execution 
of these 38 Sioux Indians the whole matter of the 
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insurrection was considered as having been terminated. - 


The remainder of the 322 warriors that had been 
sentenced were kept under guard at various places for 
some time, until in 1866 they rejoined their kin in 
the reservation of the Niobrara river in Nebraska. 
The first white settlers came to Brown county soon 
after the land had been acquired and surveyéd by the 
government. In 1853 a certain Edward McCole came 
from Nicollet to Brown county and took a homestead 
in Milford township; to him belongs the honor of 
having been the first white resident. Soon others 
arrived, In that same year, 1853, a German society 
was formed in Chicago, which became known as the 
Chicago Land company; its object was to acquire lands 
for the purposes of settlement. Only two years after- 
wards, in 1855, a similar organization was founded 
in Cincinnati, which called itself Colonization Society 
of North America. Both societies amalgamated in 
1856, and the new company took the name of German 
Land Association of Minnesota, Many settlers were 
directed to Brown county by these various organiza- 
tions. Within the years 1854 and 1857 large tracts 
of land were purchased; they were all in the territory 
of the present city of New Ulm and to the west of it, 
in what is now Milford township. A _ considerable 
number of colonists came, and made their home there. 
In this manner arose the city of New Ulm, and many 
of the farms to the west had their beginning. In 1860 
Brown county numbered 2,339 inhabitants, most of 
whom were found in that district. The German 
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nationality prevailed among them, because they had 
been induced to come to that section of Minnesota by 
the afore-mentioned German societies. Many of these 
settlers lost their lives in the Indian outbreak of 1862, 
others moved away at the time, some of whom never 
returned. But when order was restored, many 
came back to their homes. Others joined them in the 
course of time, and so the district gradually grew to 
what it has become. 

The immigration into the various townships. took 
place at various times, according to circumstances. 
To Cottonwood township settlers, mostly Germans, 
came since 1855. This is explained by the fact, that 
it is next to the territory of New Ulm in a southern 
direction. In Linden township settlers were found 
since 1856; they were mostly of Scandinavian origin. 
The settlements in Milford townships were spoken of 
before. In Sigel township there were settlers since 
1856, a number of whom were Germans. The first 
settlers in Lake Hanska township were three Irishmen, 
who arrived there in 1857; a number of Seandinavians 
joined them soon afterwards. Since Home township 
was all in the lower reservation, there were no regular 
settlers there before the Indian war of 1862, although 
a few whites had established their home there. The 
immigration set in only since the year 1863. The larger 
part of Stark township was also in the reservation, 
but the southwestern triangle was free, and there 
were settlers there since 1858. Albin township saw 
its first settlers in 1866, Eden township in 1864, 
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Prairieville township in 1866, Leavenworth township 
in 1857, Mulligan township in 1865, Burnstown town- 
ship in 1857, Bashaw township in 1869, North Star 
township in 1870, and Stately township in 1873. 
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Sleepy Lye 


HE city of Sleepy Eye is situated in the southwest- 
g ern corner of Home township. It owes its origin 
to the construction of a railroad through these parts, 
which was known first as the Winona and St. Peter 
Railroad, but is now a part of the Chicago and North- 
western system. By the year 1872 it reached the 
city of New Ulm; in 1875 it was extended further 

west, and came through Sleepy Eye. In the expec- 
tation of this event two old settlers of this section, 
Thomas Allison and Walter Brackenridge, platted the 
village in 1872, and gave to it the name “‘Town of 
Sleepy Eye Lake.’’ Its growth and development was 
slow at first. In 1877 the Northwestern Railroad 
Company built a branch line from Sleepy Eye to 
Redwood Falls; and in 1878 it put up a round-house 
and machine shops. Since then the population grew 
steadily ; in 1880 it reached the number of 1,300. The 
village was incorporated under the name of Sleepy 
Eye Lake in February, 1878. The name displeased a 
certain number of people; and so in 1879 it was 
changed into that of Loreno by an act of the legis- 
lature. This name likewise found disapproval among 
some; and so, in 1881, the legislature restored the old 
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appellation of Sleepy Eye Lake. In 1903 the village 
was incorporated as a city with the name city of 
Sleepy Eye. The area of the town comprised in 1878 
about two and one-half square miles; with the addi- 
tions made since it is now about three square miles. 
The population grew steadily until recently; it num- 
bers at present about 2,500 people. | 

Sleepy Eye was named after a former Indian Chief, 
who belonged to the tribe of the Sisseton Sioux. His 
name in the Sioux language has been spelled in var- 
ious ways. Some write it Ishtahba, others Ishtakhaba, 
and again others Ishtahumba; the first spelling seems 
to be the more probable. The word signifies as much 
as Sleepy Eyes; and the name was given to the Chief, 
because his small eyes were usually only half open. 
Ishtahba was born about the year 1780 in a place, 
where now rises the city of Mankato. He did not 
belong to a family of chiefs; but he was raised to 
that dignity during a visit of his to Washington, 
which he made in 1824 under the guidance of Major 
Taliaferro, then Indian Agent at Fort Snelling. The 
War Department gave him for that purpose a docu- 
ment especially prepared and executed on parchment. 
His rule, such as it was, extended over the people of 
his tribe, who then dwelled in the regions between 
Carver county and Lac Qui Parle. His own dwelling 
place was partly on the shores of Swan Lake, Nicollet 
county, and partly on lake Sleepy Eye, situated to 
the northwest of the city of the same name. The 
Indian village. of Sleepy Eye was on the eastern shore 


of the lake, on the elevation, on which now stand 
the ruins of the erstwhile brewery. The lake covered 
then much more ground than at present, chiefly in 
an eastern and northeastern direction, In 1857, i. ’e. 
several years after the establishment of the Sioux 
reservations, he moved with his people to the vicinity 
of the Upper Agency on the Yellow Medicine river. 
Ishtahba must have been rather influential among 
the men of his tribe; he was always present whenever 
consultations of some importance were held. In 1825 
the government of Washington, through its agents, 
conducted negotiations with various Indian tribes at — 
Prairie du Chien. The Chippewas and the Sioux, who 
then were fighting over the possession of Minnesota, 
were of the party. It was then agreed to draw a 
boundary line between the land of the Chippewa in 
the north and the land of the Sioux in the south. 
The line was to start from a point in the Red river, 
at some distance north of Moorhead, then to go in 
a southeasterly direction to a point in the St. Croix 
river, at some distance south of Osceola. Ishtahba 
was among the Sioux Chiefs, who gave their approval 
to this treaty. The agreement was renewed in 1830 
at a meeting held likewise in Prairie du Chien; 
Ishtahba was again among the representatives of the 
Sioux nation. In 1837 the government ac- 
quired possession of a large tract of land 
between. the Mississippi and St. Croix rivers, 
the southern part of which belonged’ to 
the Sioux. The treaty made for that purpose was 
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approved by. a number of chiefs, among whom 
was Ishtahba. He was also present at the conversa- 
tions which resulted in the treaty of Traverse des 
Sioux, concluded in 1851. The standing which he 
enjoyed among his men may be gauged from the 
circumstance that the officers of the government 
accused him of wishing to delay or even to defeat 
the negotiations. 


An interesting sketch of the life and character - 


of Ishtahba is contained in an article written by the 
Reverend Stephen R. Riggs, who for many years was 
a minister of the Presbyterian church among the 
Sioux. Said essay was published in the Minnesota 
Free Press, a weekly paper of St. Peter, Minn., in 
its issue of January 27, 1858. According to this de- 
scription Ishtahba was rather good-natured and friend- 
ly, who did not have a high degree of those passion- 
ate dispositions, which we usually attribute to the 
nature of savages. An unpleasant trait in the In- 
dians, which was very annoying to the whites who 
had intercourse with them, was the habit of begging 
and the persistency with which it was practiced. Even 
this defect was not so pronounced in Ishtahba; and 
on this account he lost much of his prestige among 
his people, who believed with the Indians generally, 
that one of the obligations of their chiefs was to pro- 
vide abundantly for them by any and all means, beg- 
ging included. And so, whenever he did indulge in 
this practice, it was not difficult for him to take 
occasionally a refusal of his requests in a becoming 
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manner. To the whites, with whom he came into 
frequent contact, he was as a rule friendly and oblig- — 
ing. He felt with the rest of his people that the 
advance. of the whites in their land was a great in- 
justice to him and his; but he knew also, that they 
did not have the power of stemming the progress of 
their foe. And so he endeavored to draw the best 
advantage from the situation as it was. He visited 
frequently at the house of the above-mentioned mis- 
Sionary, Stephen R. Riggs, at Traverse des Sioux; 
and was always welcomed there. One day, it was 
in 1844, he rendered a very valuable service to a 
young white man, named Bennett, who was traveling 
on the western prairie and lost his way. He was 
very near dying of hunger, when he came to _ the 
neighbourhocd of the Indian village of Ishtahba on 
Swan lake. There he was found by some Indians and 
carried to the tent of the chief. Owing to the good 
care that he received at the hands of Ishtahba’s 
family he was soon able to move to the house of the 
missionary ; and within a few weeks he was fully re- 
stored to health. On account of these good disposi- 
tions of Ishtahba towards the white people he re- 
ceived, in the tradition of the inhabitants of Brown 
county and of Sleepy Eye in particular, the surname 
of steady friend of the whites. 

If such was Ishtahba’s attitude towards the white 
people, what was his conduct in the great insurrection 
of 1862? According to local traditions his death oe- 
eurred before that bloody outbreak; and so his repu- 


tation as friend of the whites remained untarnished. 


This tradition found expression in the inscription. 


carved:on the monument erected to his memory in 
the city of Sleepy Eye, where it is said that he died 
in 1860. It was confirmed in the ‘‘History of Brown 
County,’’ written by L. A. Fritsche, M. D. (vol. I. 
p 316), and in the booklet ‘‘Come, See,’’ written by 
Le Roy G. Davis, an attorney of Sleepy Eye (p. 76). 
A different opinion is held by Willoughby M. Babcock, 


Jr., curator of the museum of the Historical Society © 


of Minnesota. In a footnote to the essay of Stephen 
R. Riggs on Ishtahba he maintains that the chief had 
a personal part in the insurrection, and in particular 
was responsible for the massacre of whites on Lake 
Shetek in Murray county. His death then would have 
occurred some time afterwards. However, this view 
does not seem likely as being opposed to the local 
tradition, which is also upheld by an old settler of 


Sleepy Eye, William Couturier, commonly known as. 


‘‘Bill Cap.’’ The latter is the son of a French-Cana- 
dian, Hyacinthe Couturier, and a half-breed Sioux 
Indian woman, who, at the time of the insurrection 
lived on the shores of Lake Sleepy Eye. William 
Couturier at the time was a few years old; he lives 
now on the northern bank of the Minnesota river, at 
the foot of the hill, on which stand the remnants of 
Fort Ridgely. In order to throw more light on this 
question it may be added, that General Henry H. 
Sibley, who conducted the campaign of 1862 against 
the Sioux Indians, asserts in his reports, that Sleepy 
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Kyes and other Sioux chiefs had a great part in the 
bloody events of that time. Other contemporary 
witnesses, such as Governor William Jayne of Da- 
kota territory and I. V. D. Heard in his history of 
the Sioux war speak of the obstinate hostility of 
Sleepy Eyes against the whites. The statements are 
quite direct; and still they seem to be out of place, 
if they are referred to the subject of our inquiry. 
Chief Ishtahba, had he lived at the time of the Indian 
outbreak, would have been a man of over 80 years; 
and so he eould scarcely have taken a very active 
part in the war. Perhaps the difficulty will be solved, 
if we assume that there was a second Sioux chief 
with the name of Sleepy Eyes. As a matter of fact 
among the signatures to the Treaty of Traverse des 
Sioux there are two such names; the one bears the 
simple appellation of Sleepy Eyes, the other carries 
that of Sleepy Eyes Young. In all likelihood the 
younger Sleepy Eyes was a son of the elderly chief; 
and most likely it was he who was characterized in 
the above documents. Such is the view now adopted 
by the afore-mentioned Mr. Babcock, as he expressed 
it in a letter written to the author of this book. 
According to what has been said it would appear, 
as if the time of Ishtahba’s death were also a subject. 
of controversy; however, it seems altogether likely, 
that it occurred in 1860. It happened during a jour- 
ney of his to the northwest, in Roberts county, South 
Dakota. His remains were interred on the shores 
of Bullhead lake, a small body of water not far away 


from Big Stone lake. Many years afterwards, in 1899, 
they were removed from there, brought to the city 
of Sleepy Eye, and placed in a spot which is close 
to the railroad station and at its eastern end. In 
the month of October, 1902, a monument, in the form 
of an obelisk, was erected over it, which bears an 
image of the chief in the form of a medallion in relief 
and the inscription: ‘‘Ishtakhaba, Sleepy Eye, always 
a friend of the whites. Died 1860.’’ The merit for 
all these honors bestowed upon the remains of Ish- 
tahba is due largely to Father George Pax, the parish- 
priest of St. Mary’s congregation, of whom more will 
be said later. Shortly after his arrival in Sleepy Eye, 
within the years 1890 and 1891, he published several 
articles on Sleepy Eye in the local paper, ‘‘The Sleepy 
Eye Herald.’’ He sketched therein the career of the 
Sioux chief, gave descriptions of the place of his 
burial, and indications on the best manner of remov- 
ing his remains to this town and of erecting a monu- 
ment over their resting-place. The grave of Ishtahba 
was found in 1891; but it took a number of -years, 
before the suggestions of Father Pax were acted upon. 
It was not done until 1899 and 1902, as stated before; 
the expenses incurred through these transactions were 
all carried by the Sleepy Eye Milling Company. 
From all that has been said it appears to be evi- 
dent, that the founders of our city were justified in 
giving to it the name of the old Indian chief, Sleepy 
Eye. He has lived in this section for many years; 
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and through his friendly behavior he earned - the 
esteem of the white settlers. 

In regard to the settlement of the town of Sleepy 
Eye we must repeat what was said on that subject 
with reference to Home township. Before the year 
1862 there were very few white settlers in this neigh- 
borhood. Probably the first of them was a certain 
Francis Dumarce, who left his home in Canada when 
17 years old and came to this wilderness. This. hap- 
pened in the beginning of the 18th century. He fared 
well with the Sioux, traded with them, and founded 
a family among them by marrying several of their 
maidens. He left a number of children; and one of 
his daughters was married to the afore-mentioned Hya- 
einthe Couturier, who in 1856 built a home on an eleva- 
tion along the eastern shore of Lake Sleepy Eye, about 
on the spot, where now is the Catholic cemetery. At 
the outbreak of the Indian insurrection the Couturiers 
fled to New Ulm, but returned here in 1865. William 
Couturier, a survivor of the family has been spoken 
of before. A third white settler, who was here before 
the Indian war, was a certain Ross, who dwelled on 
a spot about a mile southeast of Lake Sleepy Eye. He 
also fled at the time of the insurrection, and escaped 
to Mankato with his family; but he never returned. 
Among the first who settled here after 1862 there 
were Albert C. Buck and the two founders of the 
city: Thomas Allison and Walter Brackenridge. | 
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St. Marys Parish 
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Che Beginnings 
A considerable number of Catholies took up settle- 
ments in and around what was to be the city of 
Sleepy Eye in the late sixties and early in the seven- 
ties of last century. In 1876 the number of men 
reached about a hundred; and many of them were 
fathers of families. The majority of them were of 


. German origin; and they came from various parts 


of the former German empire, the Austrian monarchy 
or other German countries of Europe. Not all came 
directly from their old homes to this section of Brown 
county; not a few took up their abode first in other 
parts of Minnesota or of the United States. Accor- 
ding to reliable information the immigrants from the 
German centers in Bohemia came directly to the re- 
gions around Sleepy Hye; while the others, as a rule, 
had been elsewhere for some time. A considerable 


_ minority of these Catholics, almost one-third, came 


originally. from the British empire, the larger part 
from Catholic Ireland, one from England and two 
from Scotland. Without exception they all lived first 
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in some other parts of America, either the United 
States or Canada, before they reached this territory. 
There were also two Catholics of French origin, who 
came from the French sections of Canada. Following 
is a list of these pioneers, who must be considered as 
the founders of the Catholic parish of Sleepy Eye. 
It is taken from the old parish books; and to each 
name is added the country, from which they hailed. 
In the case of the German Cathohes that country 
means the land of their birth; in the case of the 
others it signifies the abode which they previously 
occupied. 


Catholics of German Origin 


. Jacob Bertrand, from Luxemburg. 

. Dominic Bertrand, from Luxemburg. 

. Edward Peter Bertrand, from Luxemburg. 

. John J. Bertrand, from Luxemburg. 

John Bertrand, from Luxemburg. 

. Michael Brandl, from Bavaria. 

. Anthony Braun, from German Bohemia. 

. George Bruckbauer, from German Bohemia. 
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. Joseph Bruckbauer, from German Bohemia. 
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. Bernard Burginger, from German Bohemia (lived 
in Spain for a while). 
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pp 


. Joseph Corey, from Switzerland. 
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. John Drechsler, from German Bohemia. 
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. Christopher’: Emmerich, from Prussia. 
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. Zachary Euper, from Wuerttemberg. 
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. Joseph Felber, from German Bohemia. 
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. Dominic Fiedler, from Luxemburg. 
Ve 


Michael Fohl, from Luxemburg. 
Frank Forster, from Bavaria. 


. Nicholas Fritz, from Luxemburg. 

. Peter Geschwind, from Prussia. 

. Joseph Giebisch, from German Bohemia. 
. John E. Graff, from Luxemburg. 

. Frank Heger, from German Bohemia. 


Hubert Hillesheim, from Rhenish Prussia. 


. Joseph Hillesheim, from Rhenish Prussia. 

. Matthias Hillesheim, from Rhenish Prussia. 

. Nicholas Hillesheim, from Rhenish Prussia. 

. Matthias Hoffmann, from Luxemburg. 

. Andrew Kober, from German Bohemia. 

. Anthony Kotten, from Westphalia. 

. Albert Kowasch, from German Bohemia. 

. Valentine Krier, from Luxemburg. 

. George Kroy, from German Bohemia. 

. Nicholas Losleben, from ‘German Bohemia. 

. John, Marihart, from ‘German Bohemia. . 
. Bartholomew Mathiowetz, from German Bohemia. 
. Simon Mathiowetz, from German Bohemia. 

. Peter Mertz, from Luxemburg. 

. Henry Muenchhausen, from Bavaria. 

. Andrew Pankratz, from German Bohemia. 

. Joseph Prokosch, from German Bohemia. 

. Albert Riebl, from German Bohemia. 

. Andrew Rinke, from The Eichsfeld, Prussia. 

. John Roschko, from German Bohemia. 
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46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
50. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
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67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
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George Schaffler-Krzmarzick, from German ~Do- 
hemia. 

John Schaffiler-Krzmarzick, from German Bohemia. 

Wenzel Schiller, from German Bohemia. 

Stephen Schimschock, from German Poland. 

Joseph Schloegl, from German Bohemia. 

Martin Sechluck, from German Bohemia. 


‘John N. Schmitz, from Luxemburg. 


Nicholas Schmitz, from Luxemburg. 

Michael Schroepfer, from German Bohemia. 
August Schwartz, from Bavaria. 

Joseph Schwartz, from Bavaria. 

Aloysius Schwengler, from Switzerland. 
Xavier Seidl, from Bavaria. 
Andrew Steffi, from German Bohemia. 

John Steffi, from German Bohemia. 
Ferdinand Strohmer, from German Bohemia, 
Andrew Wagner, from Bavaria. 

Engelbert Wagner, from Bavaria. 

Andrew Weltsch, from German Bohemia, 
John Wilt, from German Bohemia. 

Hubert Zander, from German Bohemia. 


Catholics of Irish, English and Scotch Origin 


John Callahan, from Massachusetts. 
James Clancy, from Canada. 

John Clancy, from Canada. 
Patrick Cleary, from Wisconsin. 
D. G. Cleary, from Wisconsin. 

John Cleary, from Wisconsin. 
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73. 
74. 
75. 
‘76. 
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78. 


79. 
80. 


81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 


86. 
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88. 
89. 
90. 
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94. 
95. 
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William Cutting, from Canada, and Jessenland, ~ 
Minn. oi 

John Cutting, from Canada, and Jessenland, Minn. 

Michael Dinneen, from New York state. 

Patrick Dinneen, from New York state. 

Walter J. Doheny, from Jessenland, Minn. 

Michael Donovan, from Olmsted Co., Minn. i 

Patrick Fitzgerald, from the East of the United } 
States. 

Thomas Flynn, from Jessenland, Minn. 

Edward Grimes, from the West of the United 
States. 

William Grimes, from Jessenland, Minn. 

John Keegan, from Massachusetts. 

Thomas Keegan, from Massachusetts. 

Patrick McGovern, from Olmsted Co., Minn. 

Patrick McGowan, from Canada, and Jessenland, 
Minn. 

Bernard Mclaughlin, from Olmsted Co., Minn. 

Angus McPhee, from Canada. 

Peter McPhee, from Canada. | 

John Meade, from Jessenland, Minn. | 

George Raverty, from Canada, 


‘Patrick Raverty, from Canada. 


Bernard Riley, from Jessenland, Minn. 
Matthew Ryan, from the east of the United States. 


Catholics of French Origin 


Edward Auger, from Canada. | 
Hyacinthe Couturier, from Canada. | 


Most of the German Catholics had taken land sev- 
eral miles north and northeast from the present city 
of Sleepy Eye; some also lived in a northwesterly, 
southern and southeastern direction, so that they were 
found scattered in the townships of Home, Milford, 
Prairieville, Stark and Sigel. The other Catholics, viz. 
those who came originally from the British empire, 
lived mostly north and northwest from Sleepy Kye, 
in the regions around the former village of Golden 
Gate; some of them, however, were ina ‘southern and 
southeastern ‘direction. And thus they also were 
found in several townships, viz. those of Home, Eden 
and Stark. ° rou 

The Catholics around Sleepy Eye were at a great 
disadvantage with regard to the practice of their reli- 
gion; they had no priest and no church of their own. 
In the near-by city of Mankato there.was a priest 
since the year 1856, the Reverend Valentine Sommer- 
eisen, one of the first priests in the diocese of St. Paul. 
He was born May 28, 1829, at Ruffach in Alsace, came 
to America in 1854 and was ordained priest in St. 
Paul, March 8, 1856 by the Right Reverend Bishop 
Cretin. Seareely eight days after his ordination ‘he 
was sent to the Catholic community of Mankato, 
where he remained until 1870. His death occurred 
January -25, 1897, at Hay City, Kans., where he lived 
in retirement. During his stay at Mankato he made 
several missionary journeys to neighboring places, in 
which there was as yet no organized congregation; 
and, as he himself. narrates, he came also to Sleepy 
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Eye. But in his days the Catholies of this place were 
so few in number, and the town of Sleepy Eye was 
as yet non-existing; so that the visits of this zealous 
priest could not have benefited many. In New Ulm, 
which is still closer than Mankato, there was a priest 
and a church since 1869. And, no doubt, some of the 
Catholics from here journeyed thither from time to 
time, to assist at the divine services and _ to 
satisfy their religious needs. But the distanee was 
rather great for many, and the journey burdensome 
for all. It was therefore a great comfort to them, 
when the priest of New Ulm provided for their spiri- 
tual wants. This priest was the well-known Father 
Alexander Berghold. He was born October 14, 1838, 
at St. Margaret on the Raab, in the diocese of Seckau, 
Styria,- Austria. On May 1, 1864, he landed in New 
York and from there he betook himself to St. Paul. 
He was ordained priest by the Right Reverend Bishop 
Grace on October 26, 1864; and on the Feast of All 
Saints, November 1, he celebrated his first mass in 
the church of the Assumption, St. Paul. - His first 
appointment was to the mission of Belle Plaine, where 
he commenced his labors on November 6. From there 
he was transferred to New Ulm, where he held the 
first services on January 10, 1869. After having spent 
21 years in that parish he took his leave from his 
congregation on December 7, 1890. At first he made 
travels to California and Mexico. Then he was active 
again in the ministry at West New York, New Jersey, 
until 1899. Afterwards he was parish priest at New 
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Market, Minn., for about six years, and then chaplain 
at the German orphanage of St. Paul. In 1907 he 
returned to his old home in Styria, where he spent 
the remainder of his days in retirement. His death 
occurred several years ago. While stationed at New 
Ulm Father Berghold visited the Catholics around 
Sleepy Eye several times a year; and this was done at 
regular intervals within the years 1869—1875. He 
celebrated holy mass for them, ministered the sacra- 
ments, and performed other religious functions accor- 
ding to needs and circumstances. Various were the 
places, where the Catholics used to gather on such 
occasions. Sometimes it was the home of Jacob Ber- 
trand, located about seven miles northeast from Sleepy 
Eye; at other times it was some place around Golden 
Gate, such as the homes of James Clancy in Eden 
township and of Patrick Cleary in Home township. 
It was quite natural that during these years the 
Catholics should often entertain the thought and hope 
of having a church of their own. In fact all were 
agreed on the necessity of possessing one; but opin- 
ions differed, when the question was raised as to where 
it should be built. The German Catholics, who dwelled 
in the neighborhood of Jacob Bertrand desired that 
it should stand somewhere in that locality; while the 
Irish Catholics believed that the village of Golden 
Gate or its vicinity should be the place for it. Both 
plans came to naught through special circumstances, 
of which mention was made before. The founding of 
the town of Sleepy Eye, and still more the construc- 
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tion of the railroad through its territory made it 
advisable to have the church built in the village. 
Father Berghold of New Ulm was entirely in favor 
of this idea; and the Catholics combined to earry it 
into practice. Early in the year 1876 they held several 
meetings in the old school house of Sleepy Eye, at 
which the matter was discussed and a committee 
appointed that was to direct the enterprise. The 
members selected for the committee were: John Graft 
as chairman, Aloysius Schwengler as secretary, and 
Matthias Hoffmann as treasurer. Opinions were again 
divided as to the site on which the church was to 
be built. The Catholics that lived south or southeast 
- of the village were anxious to have it in the southern 
section; whilst those that lived north of it wanted it 
at the northern end. When the question was put to 
a vote, it was found that those in favor of the latter 
site were in the majority; and so the decision was 
made to have the church built in the northern part 
of the town. | 

Meanwhile Father Berghold, in anticipation of 
what would happen, purchased two acres of land in 
the northern section of town from Thomas Allison; 
this piece of ground is the northern end of the present 
chureh property, not including, however, the land on 
which the school is standing. Shortly after that 
transaction an offer of a different site was made to 
the congregation. Two brothers, by the name of 
Kelly, who owned considerable land adjoining the | 
town on the southeastern side, volunteered to donate 
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all the ground that would be _ needed for its 
purposes. And so Father Berghold, believing that 
the Catholics would certainly accept that offer, 
resold the two acres to a certain Tibbits, land agent 
in New Uln, for $200.00. But, in virtue of the above 
resolution, the offer was declined; and the parish- 
committee then journeyed to New Ulm, and acquired 
again the two acres for the price that had been paid 
for them. And so the first choice of a site for the 
church was definitely settled upon. : 

The strip of land selected was at some distance 
from the eastern extremity of the property; it was 
in the shape of a quadrangle and stretched from 
north to south. The construction of the chureh was 
started in the spring of 1876; and in the late summer 
it was so far completed, that the edifice could be 
used for divine services. The main entrance and the 
spire were at the southern end, about on the spot, 
where now is the new convent, while the sanctuary 
with the sacristy was at the northern end. The new 


church was a modest building, about 70 feet long 
. 


and 40 feet wide, and made entirely of lumber. The 
interior walls were left unfinished and on the outside 
they were covered with tar paper. The plastering 
inside and the brick-veneering outside was done dur- 
ing the following year 1877; and when that work was 
completed the church presented a rather neat appear- 
ance. However, it was blessed in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1876, by Father Berghold and dedicated to 
God under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin Mary; 
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thereupon the first services were “held in it. It has 
| not been possible to ascertain the exact date, on which 
these solemnities were conducted; although inquiries 
were made from several of the old pioneers who are 
still living. 


A question must briefly be discussed now as to 
the time, when the church was built and dedicated. , 
| Father Berghold makes mention of the matter in the 
| memoirs incorporated in the history of Holy Trinity 
| parish of New Ulm. He says there, that the Catholics 
of Sleepy Eye assembled in the late autumn of the 
vear 1874 to deliberate upon the building of their 
| ehurch. <A resolution to undertake that work was 
adopted; and in the course of the year 1875 the build- 
ing was constructed and- blessed on December 8 of 


that same year. This account conflicts with what 
‘thas been said, and is apparently incorrect. Several 
of the Catholie settlers, who were here at the time, 
maintain that the events occurred during the period 
that has been described above. Their utterances are 
_more in conformity with several circumstances which | 
must now be stated. The Catholics of Sleepy Eye 
and its vicinity at first intended to erect a church 
outside of the limits of what was to become the village 
of Sleepy Eye, either near the farm of Jacob Ber- 
trand or else in or around Golden Gate. It is not 
likely that they gave up this idea and decided in 
favor of a site in town, until the future of this town 


seemed reasonably sure. This was not the case until | 
after the construction of the railroad through Sleepy 
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Eye, which occurred in 1875. And so it appears na- 
tural to suppose, that the plan of building in town 
was not entertained until after this event; and this _ 
points to the year 1876. There is another considera- 
tion to be made. In the old parish books there is an 
account written by John Graff, the chairman of the 
parish-committee, which gives the prices of building 
materials used for the church, such as lumber, nails, 
iron bars, paint, tar paper, and similar objects, but ' 
no mention is made of wages for the working men. 
The bill bears the date of May 1, 1876. This is evi- 
dently proof, that the material was bought in the 
spring of 1876 and made use of at that time or shortly 
afterwards. It is quite possible and comprehensible 
that Father Berghold committed an error in dates 
in writing his memoirs. During his priestly life he 
labored in so many places and was instrumental in 
the construction of so many parish buildings, that it 
might have happened easily to him to make mistakes 
as to the exact time in which a certain thing hap- 
pened. We must notice in this connection, that 
these memoirs were written by Father Berghold 
only in 1912, at a time when he had retired to his 
home in Moskirchen, Styria, and many years after the 
events which he narrates. He himself does not claim 
absolute exactness for all things about which he 
writes. In a prologue tc his memoirs he writes, that 
man is a fairly reliable witness to all things that 
he has lived through and seen. This is very true, but 
does not exclude the possibility of an error. 
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In order to cover the expenses incurred for the 
building of the church several collections were taken 
up among the Catholics of Sleepy Eye, one, for the 
unfinished building, in 1876, and two, for the plaster- 
ing and brick-veneering in 1877. Pledges for the 
building itself amounted to 1,570.00 dollars; but only 
1,022.25 dollars were actually paid, and of these 60.25 
dollars. were contributed by non-Catholics. Subserip- 
tions for the plastering totaled 173.00 dollars, of 
which 139.50 were paid. For the work of brick- 
veneering 41,000 bricks were promised, and 21,000 
were delivered or paid for in money. What the total 
eost of the building was cannot be gathered with 
absolute certainty from the records in the parish 
books. The above-mentioned bill of John Graff gives 
us the figures for some parts of the materials; it has 
nothing about the items used for plastering, brick- 
veneering, or the furnishings, nor does it state the 
moneys given out in wages. And the total amount of 
that bill was 1,702.68 dollars, of which 74.70 dollars 
had reference to extraneous objects. Other accounts 
of the years 1877 and 1878 contain further particulars 
as to building materials, the value of which was about 
204.00 dollars. There are also entries of wages for 
plastering and brick-veneering, which totaled about 


383.00 dollars. From these incomplete figures we may 


estimate approximately the expenditures incurred. In 
all likelihood, it will not be far from the truth, if we 
say, that the edifice with all that goes with it came 
to about 3,500.00 dollars. The account given above 
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of the actual contributions made by the members of 
the congregation indicates, that not all of that sum 
was paid at once. At a matter of fact at the’ 
arrival of the first resident pastor there was a debt 
of 1,500.00 dollars on the parish. 
_ The church was not all that was needed for divine 
services; vestments, sacred vessels, and other objects 
were required. In order to secure the more necessary 
of these things another collection was taken up, chiefly 
among the women of the congregation. The money 
taken in amounted to 30.25 dollars. At the same 
time the beginnings were made of a cemetery; the 
property used for that purpose was acquired from 
the old settler Hyacinthe Couturier. The ground then 
obtained was the first section of the present Catholic 
graveyard. A collection taken up to pay for the prop- 
erty netted 14.00 dollars. But, undoubtedly, it cost 
much more. In the account of May 1, 1876, there . 
are three entries for land, of 5.00, 10.00, and 55.00 
dollars, all paid to Hyacinthe Couturier; and most 
likely that was the price for the cemetery ground. 
The church of Sleepy Eye was used for services 
since 1876; and the parish was organized and repre- 
sented in temporal matters by its committee. But 
no resident priest was assigned to it until the year 
1878. During the two years that preceded the 
advent of the first pastor, the congregation was taken 


care of as a mission by three priests chiefly; viz. by 
Father Berghold, by the Jesuit Father Nicholas 
Greisch from Mankato. and by the Reverend John 


Tori, who in turn came to Sleepy Hye about once a ~ 


month. Particulars of Father Berghold have been 
given before; and an account of Father Tori will be 
given later on in this chronicle. The Jesuit Father 
Nicholas Greisch was born February 9, 1831, at Esch 
on the Sauer, Luxemburg. He was ordained priest 
at Treves on August 30, 1855, entered the Order of 
the Jesuits on October 1, 1858, and has labored in 
America since the year 1869. From October, 1876, 
until October, 1878, he was assistant priest at Man- 


kato; and while in that station he came repeatedly 


to Sleepy Eye. 
As long as the Catholic community of Sleepy Eye 
Was a mission and had no priest of its own, the reli- 


gious services were confined to the more essential 


things. During the visit of the priest holy mass was 
said, the sacraments of penance, the holy eucharist, 
and baptism were administered; and instruction was 
given through sermons or catechism classes. The 
parish books register, for these two years, 49 bap’isms 
and 2 marriages. No funerals were recorded, because 
interments were made, as a rule, in the graveyard at 
New Ulm. The congregation of Sleepy Eye was 
highly honored on October 2, 1877. The Right Rev- 
erend John Ireland, then coadjutor-bishop of St. Paul, 
came to pay it a visit, and to minister the sacrament 
of confirmation; the candidates, presented by the Rev. 
John Tori, numbered 45. 
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Che Hirst Resident Priest 


The young congregation of Sleepy Eye was not to 
remain long in the status of a mission.: In the month 
of August 1878 it was raised to the rank-of a parish; 
and the Reverend Bernard H. Sandmeyer was appoint- | 
ed its first pastor by the Right Reverend Bishop Grace. 
On August 11 of that year the new priest offered up 
the sacrifice of the mass for the first time in St. Mary’s 
ehurch. Father Sandmeyer was born March 27, 1852, 
at Delbrueck in the province of Westphalia, Germany. 
On May 1, 1874, he came to America; and he was or- 
dained priest at St. Paul on July 25, 1878. For a short 
time he was assistant priest at New Ulm; and then he 
came to Sleepy Eye, where he remained until January, 
1884. From here he was transferred to St. Peter, 
where he stayed for about two years. For about thir- 
teen years he was parish priest at the church of St. 
Elizabeth in Minneapolis, and from October, 1898, 
until January 6, 1910, at the church of Holy Trinity 
in New Ulm. At the close of his pastorate in New 
Ulm he retired to his old home in Westphalia, where 


he died a few years ago. 

The: number of Catholie families grew _ steadily 
since the appointment of a resident priest. The parish 
book of the time gives a list of about 190 names; so 
that the congregation was almost doubled during the 
tenure of Father Sandmeyer’s office. The best known 
among the new arrivals were the following: Martin 


Arbes, Nicholas Baasen, Henry and John Berg, John ~ 


P. Bertrand, Nicholas Breigenzer, Henry and John 
Burke, Peter Casanova, John Fiebiger, Urban Fromm, 
Sebastian Grausam, Andrew Haala, George and 


Matthias Helget, Anthony Hirsch, Adam Jungers, - 


Joseph Keim, Michael Kiefer, Theodore Kimm, An- 
thony Koestner, Michael Kuelbs, Michael Laux, James 
Leary, John Liesenfeld, Valentine Lobenstein, John 
Lukas, Peter Ludwig, Rudolf Madory, John McMaster, 
Joseph and Theodore Muellermeister, Frank Scher- 
mann, Matthias Schneider, Nicholas Schons, Andrew 
Seifert, Martin Sieg, Anthony Soukup, Anthony Stef- 
fen, Anthony Ubl, John Veit, and Peter Welter. 
The board of administration for temporal affairs 
was remodeled shortly after the arrival of Father Sand- 
meyer. The original committee of John Graff, Aloy- 
sius Schwengler and Matthias Hoffmann retired from 
its functions; and in their place were chosen Anthony 
Steffen as treasurer and John P. Bertrand as secretary, 
to assist the parish priest in the management of the 
temporalities. On January 25, 1883, John P. Bertrand 
withdrew from office; and John Keegan was elected in 
his place as secretary. In order to' give to 
the parish a legal standing it was incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Minnesota on 
November 3, 1881; the incorporators being the Right 
Reverend Thomas L. Grace, bishop of St. Paul, the 
Reverend Augustine Ravoux, vicar general of the 
diocese, the Reverend Bernard Sandmeyer, pastor of 
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Sleepy Eye, and Messrs. Anthony Steffen and John P. 
Bertrand, members of the parish. 

Father Sandmeyer earned much merit in the ma- 
terial and spiritual upbuilding of the parish. When 
he arrived in Sleepy Eye, there was as yet no home 
for the priest; and for some time he had lodging and 
board in the house of John P. Bertrand, one of the 
officers of the congregation. The pbuilding, in which 
the latter had his home and shop is still standing; 
part of it is occupied at present by the grocery store 
of P. W. Baltes. On the feast of Easter, April 13, 
1879, the decision was taken, at the request of Father 
Sandmeyer, to build a residence for the priest. The 
work was commenced at once; in August the house 
was completed, and the pastor was able to move into 
it. The building is still standing; it is located north 
of the sacristy of the present chureh and southwest 
of the convent of the sisters. It is now known as 
St. Mary’s home, and serves to house the children 
from the country, who frequent St. Mary’s school and 
who cannot find quarters with relatives or friends in 
the city. But only the central part of it formed the 
original house; the eastern and western additions 


were joined to it afterwards, as will be remarked. 


later. The house was built of lumber and then brick- 
veneered; its height was that of one story and a half. 
The expenditures incurred for it and for its furnishing 
amounted to about 1,000.00 dollars. The members of 
the congregation were assessed 5.00 dollars each; and 


a special collection was taken up for the interior 
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equipment. With these funds and the other regular ~ 
revenues of the parish the entire cost was defrayed 
within the space of a few years. ; 

During the course of the same year 1879 a bell was 
purchased for the church. It was solemnly blessed 
by Father Berghold of New Ulm on August 12, in the 
presence of several priests. In addition to Father 
Sandmeyer, the parish-priest, the following assisted 


_ at the services: Father Tori of St. Peter, Father Mon 


of West Newton, and Father Hanley, agent for a 
Catholic Colonization Company. The bell with its 
scaffolding and other appurtenances weighed 2,200 
pounds, and cost, freight charges included, 430.00 
dollars. In connection with the religious ceremony 
a civic celebration was held in the form of a pienie, 
which brought in the sum of 225.00 dollars; and thus 
over half of the expenses were secured. The bell has 
given its solemn tones from the spire of the old church 
for many years; and it is still used at present in the 
new chureh to announce to the faithful the hours of 
religious services. ; 

It did not take long before the young congregation 
of St. Mary took up the idea of building a parish 
school. The Catholics of America were usually intent 
upon procuring for their children a CathoHe eduea- 
tion; and they knew that this could not be accom- 
plished except in special parochial institutions. And 
this was the case with the Catholics in Sleepy Eye. 
The first practical step towards the realization of that 
project was taken in a meeting held by the officers 
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of the congregation in the priest house on July 13, 
1882. A plan for a school building made by a certain 
J. Schapekahm of New Ulm was submitted at this 
meeting. After due consideration it was approved, 
and a resolution was adopted to construct the school 
as soon as at all practicable. Nothing further, how- 
ever, was done in 1882. But shortly after the begin- 
ning of the year 1883 the matter was taken up again; 
in a meeting held on January 25 Father Sandmeyer 
was commissioned to appoint a committee, which was 
to direct the enterprise. The subject was discussed 
again in a meeting held on February 25; the plan 
submitted by Schapekahm was again approved, and 
a final resolution was adopted to carry it out without 
further delay. The work of construction was com- 
menced as soon as weather conditions would permit; 
and in the course of the spring and summer the build- 
ing was completed. It was placed along the north- 
eastern end of the property, northeast from the old 
church and from the present convent; it was about 
60 feet long and 40 feet wide, and two stories high, 
The main entrance was on the east side; in the interior 
there was space for four good-sized school rooms, but 
for a considerable time only two were used in the 
lower floor. The space in the upper floor was fitted 
out as a home for the sisters. The material used was 
about the same as that of the church; the school was 
a frame building, the outer walls of which were 
brick-veneered. The cost of the building, including 
furniture and equipment, was about 3,000.00 dollars. 
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In order to cover it a loan of 2500.00 dollars was 
taken, and contributions were solicited among the 
parishioners, Father Sandmeyer set the example to 
his flock by giving 500.00 dollars of his own money 
to the fund. The school was opened in the autumn 
of that same year 1883; the direction of it was en- 
trusted to the Sisters of St. Franeis of Rochester, 
Minn., and the first Superior was Sister Veronica. 
About 90 pupils gathered for the teginning of the 
lessons. . 

The temporal administration of Father Sandmeyer 
was regular and successful. The dues of the parish- 
ioners came in on time, as a rule, although there was 
neglect here and there. And this need not cause sur- 
prise, if we consider, that the parish was in its begin- 
ning and money rather scarce in those days. Still 
much was accomplished. The debt resting on the 
church was paid off; a priest house was built; a large 
bell was purchased and a school was constructed. 
Under these circumstances it cannot seem strange, 
that the parish was usually in arrears with its ac- 
counts at the close of each successive year. At the 
end of 1881 the debt was 1,200.00 dollars, in 1882 it 
was reduced to 875.00 dollars, and in 1883 it mounted 
again to 3,000.00 dollars. Such was the financial con- 
dition of St. Mary’s parish at the close of Father 
Sandmeyer’s pastorate. 

The religious activity of the priest manifests itself 
outwardly in the administration of the sacraments or 
in other functions of an ecclesiastical character. Dur- 
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ing the incumbeney. of Father Sandmeyer the sacra- 
ment of baptism was conferred: in the last months 
of 1878 on 15 children, in 1879 on 50, in 1880 on 56, 
in 1881 on 56, in 1882 on 61, and in 1883 on 65, which 
makes a total of 303 children that were brought to a 
life in God. During all the five years or more 41 mar- 
riages were blessed, and 81 funerals were held. On 
May 20, 1883, the Right Reverend Bishop John Ire- | 
land was in Sleepy Eye for a second time; and min- 
istered the sacrament of confirmation to 136 candi- 
dates. These dry figures are ail that can be given; 
God alone knows what blessings and graces were 
poured into the souls of the faithful Ly these religious 
. ministrations of his minister. 

The religious life of the people, such as it reveals 
itself and is nourished by the reception of the sacra- 
ments, by prayer and publie devotions, receives much 
help and encouragement through the societies or 
sodalities that may exist in a parish. Father Sand- 
meyer was conscious of this fact; and so he used 
every opportunity to establish such societies. In 1880 
a Young Ladies’ Sodality was Srganized; the statutes 
written for its government and guidance were ap- 
proved by him. The Sodality is still in existence. On 
June 24, 1883, a number of men gathered together for 
the purpose of founding a society; and their aim was 


heartily approved by many. The society was organ- 
ized and placed under the patronage of St. John the 
Baptist; it has continued to exist uninterruptedly to 
the present day. 
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Father Sandmeyer took his leave from St. Mary’s 
parish at the beginning of January, 1884, to continue 
his priestly work in the Catholic community of St. 
Peter. His suecessor was the Reverend Aemilius 
(Emil) Dekiere, who entered into office immediately 
afterwards. He was a native of Belgium. After the 


-completion of his studies he was ordained to the priest- 


hood for the missions in Norway, and for seven years 
he labored in the city of Christiania, now known as 
Oslo, the capital of that kingdom. Jn 1883 he came 
to the diocese of St. Paul, and was stationed in Sleepy 
Kye for about a year, i. e., to about the middle of 
January, 1885. For some time he was also in St. Peter 
and in Osseo, and then departed again from the diocese 
of St. Paul. Those that have known him relate that 
he was able to converse in a number of languges. 
Owing to the short period of time that he spent 
in St. Mary’s parish there is not much to be said 
about his activities. His work was all in the usual 
occupations of a parish priest in our land. With 
reference to his administration of temporal matters 
it may be said, that the revenues -and expenditures 
were about even. The indebtedness, which rested on 
the parish, remained and increased somewhat, as may 
be gathered from the financial statement made out at 
the beginning of January, 1885. During that one year 
60 baptisms were administered, 9 marriages were 
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blessed, and 19 interments were held. It appears from 
this brief account, that Father Dekiere did what he 
could, as far as the short space of time and circum- 
stances permitted. 

He was succeeded by the Reverend John Tori, who 
entered into his office towards the middle of January, 
1885, and continued in it until the middle of September, 
1890. He was born December 12, 1854, in the small 
town of St. George near Laibach, the capital of the 
erown-land Carniola, a possession of the former 
Austrian monarchy. His classical studies and part 
of his philosophical course were made at the Gymna- 
sium of Laibach. In 1873 he was admitted to the 
diocese of St. Paul as a candidate for the priesthood, 
and was sent to the theological seminary of Montreal, 
where he completed his philosophical and theological 
studies. On July 8, 1877, he was ordained to the 
priesthood by the Right Reverend John Ireland, then 
coadjutor-bishop of St. Paul, in the cathedral of that 
city. His first assignment was to Holy Trinity parish 
in New Ulm, where he helped the pastor in the eapa- 
city of an assistant priest. From 1878 to 1882 he was 
parish priest in St. Peter, from 1882 to 1885 in Belvi- 
dere, now known as Bellechester, and then in Sleepy 
Eye. Owing to an illness he was forced to give up 
his post in September 1890, and up to December, 1891, 
he remained without any assignment. After that he 
was successively parish priest at Springfield and Win- 
sted up to the month of January, 1901. He was then 
transferred to the parish of Richfield, where he died on 
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October 28, 1901. His remains were interred in the 
graveyard of that place. 

The number of the members of the congregation, or 
rather the number of families belonging to it, did not 
vary much during Father Tori’s tenure of office. A 
certain number of new families arrived; but there 
was also a number of those that left and settled else- 
where. Among the names of the new arrivals there 
were such as Callanan, Cashman, Dapporn, Eck- 
stein, Fischer, Frantz, Goblirsch, Grimes, Groeb- 
ner, Hammerschmidt, Hopfensberger, Karcher, Lang, 
Malick, McCarthy, Meidl, Merth, Mueckl, Neubauer, 
O’Brien, Pechtel, Pelzl, Raedl, Reiniger, Remiger, 
Schavesdick, Schroepfer, Sellner, Stelzer, Stuerzl, 
Suess, Turbes, Weicherding, Weiss, Wersal, and Wurz- 


berger. The total number remained at about 190 or. 


200. 

In the board of directors or of trustees personal 
changes were made from time to time. Shortly after 
the coming of Father Tori the two trustees, Anthony 
Steffen and John Keegan, retired from office; and in 
their place were chosen John P. Bertrand as treasurer 
and Thomas Keegan as secretary. This was done at 
a meeting of the board held on January 26, 1885. The 
same officers were re-elected twice, in the meetings of 
April 18, 1887 and of June 10, 1889. However, Thomas 
Keegan resigned from office some time after the latter 
date, and moved to California; and so Michael Kiefer 
was elected secretary in his place on March 7, 1890. 
Besides the regular officers a body cf consultors was 
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formed who were to assist the directors by word and 
deed in the administration of the temporalities. In 
the meeting of January 26, 1885, the following were 
named to that position: Matthias Hoffmann, Hubert 
Hillesheim, Andrew Sellner, and John Cutting. On 
April 18, 1887, the choice fell upon the following: 
Edward Grimes, Wiliam Cutting, Nicholas Hillesheim 
and Anthony Kotten. The committee was enlarged 
at the meeting of June 10, 1889, and comprised then 
the following: Edward Grimes, John Cutting, Nicholas 
Hillesheim, Anthony Kotten, Joseph Corey, Matthias 
Hoffmann, Nicholas Fritz, Henry Burke, Michael 
Kiefer, Peter Turbes, Joseph Sellner, Patrick Raverty, 
Nicholas Schmitz, Daniel O’Brien, and Frank 
Schroepfer. ) 

Two of the buildings of the parish were soon 
found to be insufficient in size, viz., the priest house 
and the church; and so means were taken to enlarge 
them. The addition to the pastoral residence was 
made about the year 1886 or 1887, and joined to it 
on the eastern side. As it was of rather small propor- 
tions its cost.cannot have been more than a few hun- 
dred dollars. There is no separate entry of this work 
in the parish books; and most likely the expenditures 
were recorded under the general heading of repairs. 
The enlargement of the church was of more impor- 
tanee. It was discussed for the first time in a meeting 
of the directors held on June 10, 1889. The necessity 
of providing more room in the church was recognized, 
owing to the increase over the original membership. 
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The matter was spoken of again in two further meet- 


_ ings held on June 16, and July 21, of that same year 


1889, in which both the directors and consultors took 
part; and it was finally resolved to carry out this 
work. According to the plan the addition, which was 
to be about 30 feet long, was to be placed between 
the main body of the church and the sanctuary, and 
the sanctuary with the sacristy was to be moved that 
much further north. Meanwhile the approval of this 
undertaking was obtained from the Most Reverend 
Archbishop; and so bids were asked for from various 
builders. The lowest offer was that of 1,164.00 dol- 
lars made by the firm of Miller and Offermann, which 
was accepted. On August 27, 1889, a contract was 
entered into with said firm with the request of having 
the work done without delay. And so the construction 
was made and completed in the autumn. In order 
to defray the expenses subscriptions were taken up 
among the parishioners, which brought in the sum 
of 1,494.00 dollars. The total cost, however, was some- 
what higher than originally estimated ; it came to 
1,364.00 dollars; but the subscriptions were sufficient 
to cover it all. 

The care of Father Tori for the temporal interests 
of the parish was orderly and well directed. Outside 
of the subscriptions for the addition to the church 
two other special collections were taken up in the 
years 1885 and 1887; the first brought in over 1,412.00 
dollars, the second about 1,135.00 dollars. Then, early 
in November, 1885, a bazaar was held for the benefit 
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of the church, which netted over 940.00 dollars. Owing 
to these efforts it was possible to reduce the indebted- 
ness by degrees. At the close of the year 1885 it went 
from over 4,000.00 dollars to 2,800.00 dollars; in 1886 
it increased again to about 3,000.00 dollars; in 1887 it 
came down to 2,000.00 dollars, and in 1889 to 1,400.00 
dollars. In order to provide for outlays connected with 
the management of the school special contributions 
were gathered, which amounted to about 300.00 dollars 
a year; and this money supplied at least in part the 


payment of the teachers. Whatever else was needed 


in this regard was drawn from the general treasury. 
If Father Tori was so careful in the management 


- of the temporalities, we may well believe he was very 


conscientious in the discharge of his spiritual duties. 
He was always intent upon making the religious ser- 
vices as edifying as possible, of instructing the people, 
and in particular the children, in the truths of our 
holy religion, to comfort the sick, and to administer 
the sacraments according to needs and circumstances. 
The sacrament of baptism was conferred upon 428 in 
all; 92 marriages were blessed; and 104 interments 
were held. On November 4, 1888, the Most Reverend 
John Ireland, who meanwhile had been raised to the 
dignity of an archbishop, was, for the third time, in 
the midst of the Catholics of Sleepy Eye; he admin- 
istered on that day the sacrament of confirmation to 
180 candidates. 

Mention must yet be made of the fact, that Father 
Tori laid the foundation for the parish of St. Michael 
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in Morgan, Redwood county. ‘Since the beginning of ~ 
the year 1886 services were held at stated times for 
the Catholics of that place in a private home; and 
in 1887 a church was built in the village. More need 
not be said here, because it would bear on the chronicle 
of the Morgan parish. 
From what has been said concerning Father Tori’s 
pastorate the conclusion is justified that his stay in 
Sleepy Eye has been a source of rich blessings for 
his parishioners. ; ! 
After the departure of Father Tori the Reverend 
George Pax came to replace him. He arrived towards 
the end of September, 1890, and remained until New 
Year, 1898. Father Pax was born December 10, 1838, 
at Saareinsmingen, Lorraine, made his classical studies 
at Saargemuende and Bitsch, his philosophy and 
theology at Metz. After the completion of his school- 
ing he came to the United States; and on June 24, 
1861, he was ordained priest at the cathedral of 
Buffalo by the Right Reverend Bishop John Timon. For 
28 years he was engaged in works of various kinds 
in the diocese of Buffalo; and on July 16, 1889, he 
came to the diocese of St. Paul. For some short time 
he was parish priest at St. Michael, then at Red Wing 
for about a year, and after that at Sleepy Eye. After, _ 
the first of January 1898 he moved to Glencoe, where 
he remained as parish-priest until his death, which. 
occurred on March 18, 1904, at St. Mary’s hospital, 
Rochester, Minn. His remains were taken to St. Paul 
and interred in Calvary cemetery. 
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The Catholic population grew considerably during . 
the pastorate of Father Pax, so that at its close it 
numbered over 300 families. This was due, after the 
railroad, to the large milling enterprise, which was in 
operation since the year 1882, and continued to op- 
erate until a few years ago, when it was closed. It 
is scarcely necessary to mention more names of 
parishioners; many of them were cited before or will 
be found in the list of the members of the congrega- 
tion added at the close of this book. 

Several changes were made at various times in 
the board of directors. On January 24, 1891, Edward 
Peter Bertrand was chosen treasurer in the place of 
John P. Bertrand, while the secretary, Michael Kiefer, 
remained in office. The two were re-elected for an- 
other term on December 26, 1893; but shortly after- 
wards, on May 22, 1894, they were replaced by John 
K. Wright as treasurer and Anthony Steffen as secre- 
tary. <A little over a year afterwards, on June 15, 
1895, John K. Wright resigned his office, and Joseph 
Forster was then elected treasurer. For the remain- 
der of the pastorate of Father Pax the two men just 
named, Joseph Forster and Anthony Steffen, remained 
as trustees, the former as treasurer and the latter as 
secretary. 

Father Pax took good care of the temporalities of 
the parish. In the yearly accounts, as they are found 
in the parish books, there are regular entries of larger 
or smaller amounts for repairs of buildings or for the 
purchase of various articles needed for their equip- 
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ment. In spite of the addition made to the church ~ 
during the pastorate of Father Tori it soon became 
evident that the building was no longer large enough 


for the accommodation of the growing congregation, 


and that at no distant future a new one would have 
to be built. In view of this eventuality Father Pax 
tried to acquire more property, which in time might 
be used as a site for the new church. And go the 
parish purchased two pieces of ground adjoining its 
property at the southern end. One part belonged to 
Mary Muenchhausen, a daughter of one of the first 
settlers, the other belonged to Edward Peter Bertrand; 
both together measured 150 feet in length from north 
to south, and 300 in width from east to west. The 
deal was consummated on April 1, 1895, for the sum 
of 900.00 dollars, 700.00 of which went to Mary 
Muenchhausen and 200.00 to Edward Peter Bertrand. 
A part-payment was made at once; and the balance 
was furnished during that same vear 1895. The 
ehurech, however, was not built during the time of 
Father Pax. He considered the project ever since 
New Year’s 1895; and His Grace, the Archbishop, had 
advised strongly, that it should be done in a letter 
written on September 23, 1897. The congregation, how- 
ever, feared that owing to the financial stringency they 
were as vet not able to carry out such an undertaking. 
And so a petition was addressed to the Archbishop on 
‘October 18, 1897, in which he was asked to desist for 
the time being from urging the building of the church, 
and to wait for more favorable circumstances. And 
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there the matter remained, the church was to be built 
by other hands some time later. Another plan was 
entertained by Father Pax for a while. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1893 he thought that it might be 
possible to secure for Sleepy Eye a school of higher 
education for girls, which would be under the direc- 
tion of sisters. With this end in view he conferred 
with Mother Mathilda, the superior of the Sisters of 
St. Francis at Rochester, Minn., who seemed to be 
favorable to the project, and obtained also the ap- 
proval of the Archbishop for it. Nothing, however, 
came of it, since the sisters were too much engaged in 
other works elsewhere. 

If the plans of Father Pax concerning new build- 
ings did not materialize, he was instrumental in secur- 
ing other things, that were a credit to him and to the 
parish. In 1892 two additional bells were acquired, 
which chime very harmoniously with the other one 
already existing. One of them weighed 1,000 pounds, 
and the other 600. They were solemnly blessed -on 
October 25 of said year and placed in position in the 
spire of the church. The total cost for them and the 
scaffolding was 475.00 dollars. In order to defray the 
expenses incurred a special collection was taken up; 
and with the funds thus received or drawn from the 
ordinary revenues the bill was paid. On the last 
Sunday of July, 1897, there was a celebration of a 
special character on the graveyard. <A large iron 
cross with a life-size figure of Our Lord was blessed 
and erected on a small elevation of ground in about 
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the center of the cemetery. The value of this beautiful 
monument was 150.00 dollars; and it was paid for by 
a special collection. Both the bells and the cross are 
still in the possession of the parish. 

The current expenses for church and school were 
paid generally out of the ordinary income. Father 
Pax was particularly anxious to do away with the 
indebtedness that was still on the parish; and even- 
tually he was successful in his efforts. At the end 
of the year 1891 it had risen from 1,400.00 to 1,700.00 
dollars; but in 1892 a special collection was taken up, 
and as a result it came down to 750.00 dollars. This 
amount also was paid off gradually; at the close of 
the year 1895 the debt was wiped out. 

From what has been said, we are in a measure jus- 
tified in concluding, that Father Pax was also very 
solicitous for the spiritual welfare and the salvation 
of the souls of his parishioners. And such was really 
the case. At two different oceasions a holy mission 
was held in the parish. The first was conducted by 
three Franciscan Fathers from St. Louis, Mo., and 
lasted a week, viz. from December 24, 1893, until Jan- 
uary 1, 1894. It was a source of great blessing for 
the parishioners, since practically all received the 
sacraments. The second was held just before the de- 
parture of Father Pax from Sleepy Hye, and lasted 
two weeks, viz. from Christmas Day 1897 until Jan- 
uary 9, 1898. It was conducted by two Redemptorist 
Fathers from Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and was, like 
the other, of great benefit to the congregation. Father 
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Pax manifested also considerable interest in Catholic 
societies. Towards the close of January, 1897, a court 
of the Catholic Order of Foresters was established in 
Sleepy Eye, which took in 22 members at its first 
session. The society is still in a flourishing condition. 
The sacrament of baptism was administered to 628 
neophytes in all, who were distributed throughout the 
Separate years as follows: in the last months of 1290 
there were 28, 96 in 1891, 88 in 1892, 97 in 1893, 90 
in 1894, 87 in 1895, 74 in 1896 and 68 in 1897. In all 
126 marriages were solemnized and 181 interments 
were held. The sacrament of confirmation was con- 
ferred on November 26, 1893, on 250 children, of 
whom 122 were boys and 128 were girls. The Most 
Reverend John Treland, Archbishop of St. Paul, came 
for the fourth time to Sleepy Eye on that occasion, 
and was received here with great rejoicing and honor. 
In the evening of the confirmation day he gave a 
lecture in the church on the duties of man towards 
God, which was listened to attentively by Catholics 
and non-Catholies alike. 

The priestly ministrations of Father Pax were not 
confined to Sleepy Eye; at times he had to zo to 
other places. He continued for a while to take care of 
the mission at Morgan, as his predecessor had done, 


but was relieved of that charge, when a special priest 
was assigned to it. In October, 1892, the Reverend 
Bernard Vonderlage was appointed pastor of that new 
parish. But afterwards in October, 1894, the mission 
of Leavenworth was entrusted to him. This congre- 
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gation was organized before that of Sleepy Eye, and 
was attended to at various times from different other 
centers, such as New Ulm, Springfield, Morgan, and 
Sleepy Eye. For a short while it had a priest of its 
own; but most of the time it was taken care of and 
still is by the priests of Sleepy Eye. 

The congregation of Sleepy Eye had grown con- 
siderably; its pastor had to attend for a while to the 
missions of Morgan and Leavenworth; and all this 
necessarily increased his work, so that naturally the 
idea came up of giving him an assistant. The Most 
Reverend Archbishop had considered this contingency 
for some years before the departure of Father Pax 
from Sleepy Eye; and, finally, in September, 1897, 
he urged the advisability of this appointment upon 
pastor and congregation. But to both cireumstances 
seemed unfavorable for carrying it into effect. And 
so a special committee of parishioners addressed a pe- 
tition to His Grace, dated October 18, 1897, in which 
the Archbishop was asked to postpone the matter. 
This was done; the first assis‘ant did not come until 
several years afterwards. 

Father Pax was a man of considerable ability and 
learning. With his varied pastoral activities he found 
leisure to busy himself with questions of public in- 
terest or of a learned character. It has been narrated 
previously, how he was the first to raise the point of 
bringing the remains of the Sioux Chief Ishtahba to 
Sleepy Eye and of erecting a suitable monument to 
his memory. In addition to that he made up essays on 
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various subjects, which were published in the Sleepy 
Eye Herald or in the other paper, known as The Sleepy 
Eye Dispatch. Among other things he wrote on the 
discovery of America by the Normans in the year 
1000, on publie and parochial schools, on secret socie- 
ties, on the sanctification of the Sabbath, on the Catho- 
lic teaching concerning the authority of ecclesiastical 
tradition, on total abstinence, ete. In all these mat- 
ters Father Pax explained the position of the church 
and defended it with apt explanations, examples and 
arguments; but at times he made harsh utterances 
with regard to those who believed differently, and so 
he received various sharp replies, especially on the 
subject of public schools and secret societies. 

The suecessor of Father Pax was the Reverend 
Alois Plut, who remained in the parish for two years, 
from the beginning of January, 1898, to the latter 
part of March, 1900. He was born June 21, 1841, in 
the town of Krupp, in the former Austrian crown- 
land of Carniola. He made practically all of his stu- 
dies in his native land; in June, 1864, he came to 
America, and on February 11, 1865, he was ordained 
priest in St. Paul. His first appointment was to Still- 
water, where he founded St. Mary’s parish for the 
German Catholics of the place. In 1866 he was sent 
to New Prague, and, in 1868, to Winona, where he 
built the present pro-cathedral and organized the 
parish of St. Stanislas for the Polish Catholics. Then 
he was successively at Cedar Lake, Shakopee, St. Paul, 
New Ulm, Glencoe, and then Sleepy Eye. In March, 


1900, he went a second time to Shakopee, where he 
remained for the remainder of his life. In 1906 he was 
raised to the dignity of a domestic prelate of His 
Holiness with the title of monsignor. His death 
occurred on February 20, 1917; his remains were in- 
terred in the graveyard of Shakopee. 

There was nothing of unusual importance that 
happened during the brief span of Father Plut’s 
pastorate. The congregation increased steadily in 
numbers, but the growth was not of unusual propor- 
tions. The two trustees, viz. Joseph Forster, the 
treasurer, and Anthony Steffen, the secretary, re- 
mained in office. The buildings were kept in good 
condition, and all necessary repairs were done. The 
priest house was once more enlarged by an addition 
on its western side. This measure was believed neces- 
sary, because the most reverend archbishop had made 
it known that an assistant priest was to follow soon 
after Father Plut’s arrival. On March 15, 1899, a 
contract was made with the Steinke & Seidl Lumber 
Co. of Sleepy Eye for that construction; and the work 
was completed during the spring and summer. It 
cost in all about 800.00 dollars, which were paid before 
the close of that year. The financial administration 
of Father Plut was very orderly. According to the 
report for the year 1898 there was a surplus of 872.00 
dollars; at the close of the year 1899 it was over 
415.00 dollars. If this second year showed a less 
favorable balance it is due to the building operation 
carried out during that period. 
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Father Plut cared well also for the spiritual wel- 
fare of his people; and this, as is known to every 
priest, is the principal objeet of God’s representative 
and minister on earth. A mission was just closing 
in the parish at the time of his arrival in Sleepy Eye, 
early in January, 1898; and still he provided for an- 
other one not long afterwards. It was held from 
November 26 to December 5, 1899; and it was cer- 
tainly a source of blessings for the congregation. A 
new society was organized under his direction, the 
fourth one in the parish. It took the name of St. 
Margaret’s Society, and was instituted for the benefit 
of the women of the congregation. It became closely 
affiuated with the St. John’s Society as a branch 
organization, The initial session was held on Decem- 
ber 31. 1899. The society is still flourishing in the 
parish. The sacrament of baptism was administered 
to 78 in 1898, to 81 in 1899, and to 20 in the early 
months of 1900; this makes a total of 179. In all 45. 
marriages were blessed, and 25 interments were held. 
On November 14, 1898, the sacrament of confirmation 
this. 
lime it was done by the Right Reverend John Shanley, 


was conferred upon several hundred children: 


? 


Bishop of Farzo, who took the place of the Most 
Reverend Archbishop, hindered from coming himself 
by other pressing affairs. 


D 
Monsignor Wendelin Maria Stulz 


The priestly activity of Father Sinlz was of such 
Importance, that it may well be appropriate to devote 
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to him and his works a Separate chapter jin the 
chronicle of the parish. He was born September 18, 
1853, in Welschensteinach, in the former Grand Duchy 
of Baden, Germany, and received in baptism the 
names of Wendelin Maria. The conferring on him of 
the name of the Blessed Virgin was undoubtedly the 
reason, that throughout his life he had a very intense 
devotion to the Mother -of God. After having com- 
pleted his preparatory studies in his native land he 
came to America, and entered the ecclesiastical sem- 
inary of St. Francis, near Milwaukee, Wis. With 
“great industry he acquired the necessary philosophical 
and theological learning, and was ordained priest for 
the archdiocese of St. Louis in 1876. He labored in 
that field for six years; and in 1882 he came to the 
diocese of St. Paul. This step was taken largely on 
the solicitation of his great friend, the deceased Mon- 
signor Maximilian Wurst, for many years parish priest 
of Wabasha, Minn. After his coming to St. Paul he 
labored successively in the parishes of Springfield, 
Red Wing and Shakopee. On March 15, 1900, he was 
appointed to Sleepy Eye by the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop John Ireland; and some few days afterwards 
he reached the place assigned to him. In econsidera- 
tion of what he had accomplished he was made 
irremovable rector on June 30, 1910; and on March 
30, 1913, he was invested with the insignia of a 
domestic prelate of His Holiness. His death occurred 
on February 21, 1914; the funeral took place on Feb- 
ruary 24, at which the Right Reverend James Trobee, 
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then bishop of St. Cloud, celebrated a pontifical 
requiem mass. His mortal remains were interred in 
the oraveyard of Sleepy Eye; they rest under the little 
hill at the foot of the beautiful cross. 

The Catholic population remained about station- 
ary; it counted between 300 and 400 families. Owing 
to the size of the congregation an assistant priest was 
fnally appointed in 1903. And since that time there 
has been always one in the parish; oceasionally there 
‘were two of them. A special chapter will deal with 
them all afterwards. The first was the Reverend 
Joseph Knafelz, who arrived here in November, 1902. . 
The two trustees, Anthony Steffen and Joseph Forster, 
remained in service during the entire pastorate of 
Father Stulz; only at two occasions they exchanged 
their offices, so that both were alternately either treas- 
urer or secretary. 

The activity of Father Stulz with regard to the 
temporal possessions of the parish was marvelous in 
a way; its principal elements will be deseribed one 
after the other in the following pages. The first thing 
to be taken up was the building of a new church. 
Father Stulz entered into this work with the energy 
-and foresight that were his. On Sunday, May 13, 
1900, a meeting of the parish was held in the church, 
at which about 160 men were present. A resolution 
was proposed and carried unanimously, to build a new 
church and to begin at once with the preliminaries. 
A special building committee was chosen, which, in 


addition to the pastor and the two trustees comprised 
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the following: Charles P. Cutting, Joseph Corey, 
Adam Junger, Joseph Sellner, Joseph Prokoseh, Ed- 
ward Peter Bertrand, and Nicholas Fritz; the last 
named, however, declined to serve. Meanwhile an- 
other piece of property was bought for 600.00 dollars ; 
it was 50 feet long and 300 feet wide, adjoined the 
church property on its south side, and belonged to a 
certain H. Montgomery. The building committee 
held several meetings, in which the qualifications of 
various architects were discussed; and, finally, its 
choice fell upon a certain Anthony Dohmen of Mil- 
waukee, whose plans for the church were accepted. 
A contract was then made with a certain Henry 
Tappendorf, a contractor and builder of Rock Island, 
Ill., who was to carry out the work. He began con- 
struction in the fall of 1900 and completed the founda- 
tion walls before winter. In the spring of 1901, how: 
ever, he refused to continue the structure for the 
price that had been stipulated; and go, through a 
mutual agreement, he was released from his contract, 

and a certain John Geiser of Chanhassen, Minn., was 

engaged to “undertake further construction work. 

The new builder soon discovered, that the foundation 

walls were not solid enough; and so they were torn 

out and replaced by new ones. Otherwise the building 

operations were continued uninterruptedly; and the- 
contractor was fortunate to see the church completed 

by the summer of 1902. It was erected on that part 

of the property that was to the. south of the old 

church; it was placed from west to east with the main 
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entrance on the eastern front; it measures 175 feet 


‘in length, and 75 feet in width, with 38 feet in the 


sanctuary, and about 100 feet to the top of the roof. 
The pews inside offer seats for 975 persons. At the 
front end there are two lofty spires, which are about 
170 feet high. The material for the basement walls 
was a dark brown sandstone; for the rest of the edifice 
dark red bricks and a few stones here and there for 
trimming were used. The church is all in the Gothic 
style and a veritable model of Christian architecture ; 
it is probably one of the most beautiful parish churches 
in all Minnesota. The total cost for the church with 
the equipment for heating, the pews, the confessionals, 
the communion rail and the pulpit was about 68,000.00 
dollars. In order to cover it contributions were col- 
lected among the parishioners; and they came in so 
abundantly that at the end of the year practically 
all expenses were paid excepting the comparatively 
small amount of 5,000.00 dollars; but even that s m 
was more than assured by unpaid subscriptions. 
October 16, 1902, was a day of great rejoicing for 
both pastor and congregation; it was on that date 
that the new church was solemnly blessed and dedi- 
cated to the worship of God under the patronage of 
the Blessed Virgin, Help of Christians. The service 
was performed by the Most Reverend Archbishop 
John Ireland; and the Right Reverend James Trobee, 
Bishop of St. Cloud, sang a pontifical mass. Besides 
these dignitaries there were present the Right Rev- 
erend Joseph Cotter, Bishop of Winona, and 28 priests. 
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After the completion of the church steps were 
taken for the construction of a new priest house. On | 
January 17, 1904, a parish meeting was held, at which, 
in the presence of about 60 men, a resolution was 
adopted to begin the building as soon ag practicable; 
and this resolution was approved in a meeting of 
directors held a few days later, on January 20, 1904. 
All things necessary for that undertaking were done 
without delay. The architect Anthony Dohmen of 
Milwaukee was again engaged; and as his plans and 
specifications were soon ready, the work was entrust- 
ed to the same builder, John Geiser of Chanhassen, 
Minn. On February 15, 1904, a contract was entered 
into with him for that purpose. The day after, other 
contracts, such as for heating and plumbing or other 
equipments, were let. The work of construction pro- 
ceeded rapidly; the house was completed by the end 
of September. On October 15 it was accepted as 
satisfactory in a meeting of directors, and payments 
for it were authorized. The house was placed to the 
south of the church on the piece of ground purchased 
previously, of which mention was made before. It 
is a beautiful two-story building containing a sufficient 
number of rooms, such as are required for a pastoral 
residence. The walls of the basement were _ con- 
structed of brown sandstone, for the rest of the 
building brown-yellow bricks were used. The total 
outlay was about 15,000.00 dollars, which were paid 
within a few years. At the end of 1904 there was an 
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indebtedness of 12,000.00 dollars; at the close of 1909 
it was all wiped out. 

Apart from the two buildings ‘sso many other 
objects were procured, which served for the adorn- 
ment of the church or the greater solemnity of the 
religious services. The stained glass windows were 
set in while the church was being built. In 1902 a 
great statue of the Blessed Virgin was erected at the 
top of the front part of the ehurch; and inside, in a 
special chapel, was placed a monument of the Sorrow- 
ful Mother. In 1903 the images of the Stations of 
the Cross were fastened along the walls of the church. 
In 1904 a rich monstrance, a ciborium and a beautiful 
sanetuary lamp ‘were purchased. In 1905 the magni- 
ficent high altar and the two side altars were manu- 
factured and placed in position by E. Hackner of La 
Crosse, Wis., at the cost of about 6,000.00 dollars. 
The high altar was blessed on May 24, 1905; the side 
altars were dedicated to their purpose on November 
30 of the same year. In 1907 the baptistery was 
equipped with a baptismal font, made likewise by E. 
Hackner for the sum of 450.00 dollars. During the 
same year a new organ was built by the firm of B. 
Schaefer in Schleisingerville, Wis., for the sum of 
4,600.00 dollars. It was solemnly blessed on Decem- 
ber 12 by the Right Reverend Peter Engel, Abbot of St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. In 1911 the interior 
of the church was decorated for the sum of 2,500.00 
dollars. Practically all the expenses ineurred by these 
many acquisitions were paid through special contri- 
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butions made by individual parishioners or the parish 
societies. Various other things might be mentioned 
here; but those indicated are the principal ones, and 
they prove sufficiently the zeal of Father Stulz for 
the house of God. “ 
After the new buildings were completed, the two 
old ones, which had served the same purposes, were 
remodeled and put to other use. The old church was 
fitted up for a meeting place, and the priest house 
was turned over to the Sisters as their convent, Jn 
order to give to the church property a better appear- 
ance, cement sidewalks were laid alongside of it and 
fences, made partly of iron, were set around it; this 
was done near the church as well as near the cemetery. 
In the course of time it was found, that a new 
school building would be needed, since the accommo- 
dations in the old one were becoming inadequate. 
The matter was discussed for the first time in a meet- 
ing of directors held on February 7, 1911; and it was 
resolved that in view of that eventuality more prop- 
erty should be bought. This was done. The seven 
acres of land which were to the north of the church 
property and belonged to Peter Geschwind, a member 
of the parish, were purchased for 6,500.00 dollars. 
Nothing further was done until 1913. On August 10 
of that year a parish meeting was called, to which 
the question of building a new school was submitted. 
About 100 men appeared; but the majority of them 
were strongly opposed to the project. In spite of 
this adverse opinion a meeting of directors held on 
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September 25, 1913, resolved to take all preliminary 
steps in view of that work, and to ask the architect 
E. J. Donohue of St. Paul to prepare the necessary 
plans and specifications. The directors were led in 
their decision by the thought that 2 new school had 
become an absolute necessity owing to the crowded 
conditions in the limited space of the old one. Still it 
was thought advisable to obtain the good will and 
the consent of the parishioners; and so a new general 
meeting was called for January 11, 1914. Over 170 
men responded to the invitation; and when the ques- 
tion was submitted to a vote, a considerable majority, 
about three-fourths of the men present, expressed 
themselves in favor of the proposition. Meanwhile 
the architeet worked at the plans and specifications; 
and contributions were gathered in for the new enter- 
prise. It was not given to Father Stulz to carry out 
this work; a short time after the above meeting he 
was called to his reward. 

After what has been said there is no need of say- 
ing much more about the financial administration of 
Father Stulz. Suffice it to state, that at the close of 
the year 1913 all expenses were paid and there was 
a surplus of over 8,000.00 in the treasury, available 
for the new school building. Besides all the moneys 
eontributed towards parish works, the congregation, 
in 1910, was assessed 8,800.00 dollars by the Most 
Reverend Archbishop as its share for the construction 


of the new cathedral in St. Paul; and all of it was 
paid. If Monsignor Stulz has been able to accomplish 
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So much, the merit is due in a large measure to the 
liberality and spirit of sacrifice of the parishioners. 
And the pastor saw to it, that these dispositions were 
cultivated and maintained. With untiring persever- 
ance he explained to the members of his flock the 
sacred obligations which they had to maintain works 
of religion, and the merits which they acquired by 
their gifts of temporal means for such purposes. 
With the help of the board of directors stringent 
regulations were drawn up, by which the hiability of 
each was determined and the manner of collecting was 
defined. 

Father Stulz did not only provide for temporal 
and merely external things; he endeavored also with 
all the means at his disposal to make his parishioners 
share in the spiritual blessings of our holy religion. 
He was tireless in instructing and preaching; and in 


both he was unusually successful, because God had 


endowed him with more than ordinary gifts of in- 
tellect and eloquence. Much he did to make the 
religious services as impressive and as. solemn as 
possible. Many a religious celebration was held at 
such occasions as the dedication of the church, the 
blessing of the Stations of the Cross, the altars, the 
organ, and others. The reception of the sacraments 
was much recommended to the parishioners; and many 
opportunities were offered to them in that regard. 
Special exercises were held twice a year, as a rule, viz. 
at the time of the forty hours’ devotion in Lent or 
after Easter, and during the holy season of Advent, 
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at which several priests helped out in the confessionals 
and in the pulpit. The sacrament of baptism was 
administered to 1,004 children or converts in all; 231 
marriages were blessed; and 271 interments were held. 
The sacrament of confirmation. was imparted twice, 
in 1905 and in 1910. The first time the Most Reverend 
Archbishop was present for the oecasion, on July 16, 
1905; and 278 candidates received then the graces 
and comforts of the Holy Spirit. The second time, on 
November 27, 1910, the Right Reverend John J. Law- 
ler, then Auxiliary Bishop of St. Paul, now Bishop of 
Lead, S. Dak., came to Sleepy Eye and confirmed 257 
eandidates. Father Stulz tried to promote the spirit 
of Catholie devotion and Christian merey through the 
parish societies. Those that were in existence were 
admonished to keep up the good work; and several 
new ones were founded. <A society of Christian Moth- 
ers was organized on April 21, 1900; on April 30 of 
the same year a Court of Lady Foresters was estab- 
lished; the Young Ladies’ Sodality, which existed 
since 1880, was remodeled, and a junior branch for 
young girls was joined to it. The young men and boys 
had their society, which was placed under the patron- 
age of St. Aloysius. <A society of the Holy Childhood 
was established in 1902; its object was to gather alms 
for the Catholic missions. On November 13, 1904 a 
Confraternity of the Saered Heart of Mary was 
founded for the purpose of praying at stated times for 
the conversion of sinners. Finally, in July, 1909, a 
society of ladies, known as the Sewing Circle, was 
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organized, whose object is to gather means for the 
maintenance of the parish school. For most of these 
societies monthly or yearly dates were set apart, on 
which the members received the saeraments or cele- 
brated their patronal feast. ; 

The name of Father Stulz is held in high honor 
among the parishioners of St. Mary’s church in Sleepy 
Eye. And we may reasonably presume that the good 
God has given him abundant reward for the labors 
he underwent in the vineyard of His Son, Our Lord 
and Savior. ; 


E 


Che Surressors of Monsignor Stulz 


Two days after the funeral of Monsignor Stulz, 


i.e. on February 26, 1914, the most reverend arch- 


bishop appointed an administrator for St. Mary’s 
parish in the person of the Reverend John C. Wagner, 
at the time assistant priest at Holy Trinity church 
in New Ulm. He was born September 7, 1871, at 
Loretto, Minn., made his preparatory studies at Con- 
ception College, Conception, Mo., and St. Thomas 
College, St. Paul, Minn., and his philosophy and 
theology at the St. Paul Seminary. On June 11, 1909, 
he was ordained priest at St. Paul. His first position 
was as assistant at the church of St. Francis de Sales, 
St. Paul; on March 11, 1910, he came to New Ulm 
in the same capacity, and remained there until Feb- 
ruary 15, 1916. He was then assigned as_ parish 
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priest to Nicollet, and in the fall of 1918 to St. 
Henry’s, where he still exercises his pastoral min- 
istry. 

Father Wagner betook himself to Sleepy Eye 
immediately after his appointment; on March 1, 1914, 
he presented himself to the parish. The principal task 
before him was to see that a beginning was made 
with the construction of the new school: Plans and 
specifications, prepared by the architect, E. J. Dono- 
hue, were ready; and so bids were asked for the 
building. A certain Otto Neitge of Mankato, Minn., 
made the lowest offer; and the work was entrusted 
to him on March 17. Everything proceeded favorably ; 
and the structure was fairly well advanced, when the 
new parish priest arrived in Sleepy Eye. Father 
Wagner returned to New Ulm on July 15, 1914; he 
spent four months and a half in Sleepy Eye. 

The new pastor was the Reverend James Klein. 
He was born November 20, 1873, in North. Prairie, 
Minn. His preparatory studies were made partly in 
St. John’s College, Collegeville, Minn., and partly in 
St. Lawrenee College, Mount Calvary, Wis.; the 
philosophical and theological learning was acquired in 


the St. Paul Seminary, where he received also the 
ordination to the priesthood on September 24, 1902. 
For a time he was assistant priest at the church of 
St. Francis de Sales, St. Paul. In June, 1903, he was 
appointed. parish priest to Madison, on August 1, 1910, 
to the church of St. Elizabeth, Minneapolis, and in 
July, 1914, to Sleepy Eye, where he entered upon his 
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duties about the middle of that month. After a 
pastorate of about ten years he was taken ill, and he 
asked His Grace, the Archbishop, to be transferred to 
a less arduous field. His petition was granted, and 
he was transferred to the parish of Marystown. He 
left Sleepy Eye about the middle of May and assumed 
his new charge. He is still there at the present day. 

The congregation grew steadily during Father 
Klein’s ineumbeney; at the time of his departure it 
numbered over 400 families. The two _ trustees, 
Anthony Steffen as secretary and Joseph Forster as 
treasurer, remained in cffice for the time being. On 
March 3, 1917, Anthony Steffen gave up his position; 
and Aloysius J. Bertrand was chosen in his stead. 
On December 5d, 1919, Joseph Forster also retired; and 
he was replaced by John Ebenhoh. Since that time 
the two gentlemen, Aloysius J. Bertrand and John 
Ebenhoh, have served uninterruptedly, the former as 
secretary, and the latter as treasurer. 

The work on the new school building was con- 
tinued; it was all completed by the fall of 1914, so 
that it was occupied at the beginning of the second 
semester, in January, 1915. St. Mary’s school is a 
very imposing structure. It was erected on the land 
purchased a few years previously from Peter Ge- 
schwind, and was placed lengthwise from west to 
east with the main entrance on the south side. The 


property was not all used for the buildings; there is 
a good. deal of ground left, on which the children 
ean indulge in their diversions and plays during 
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recreation time. The material used for the building 
is a grayish brown stone of Kasota, Minn., for the 
basement, the entrance and other parts, for the re- 
mainder a dark red brick. In addition to the base- 
ment. it is two stories high. The interior contains all 
such apartments as are required for a parish school. 
In the basement there are a large hall with a room 
adjoining for games, two society rooms, a kitchen, 
and lavatories. On the first floor there are a large 
study hall, five school rooms and a iibrary with office 
space for the teachers. On the second floor there 
are four school rooms and an auditorium provided 
with a stage. The total cost for the building with 
all that goes with it was 63,644.95 dollars. The ex- 
penses incurred were met in part with the funds gath- 
ered by Monsignor Stulz, and mostly with new econtri- 
butions furnished by the parishioners. At the close of 
the year 1917 all was paid with the exception of 7,- 
000.00 dollars. While the school was being erected a 
new heating plant was installed at the northern end of 
the original church property. It was used at first 
for the school alone; but in time arrangements were 
made to heat from it -also the other buildings, the 
church, the priest house and the convent of the sisters, 


The outlay involved was included in the above sum 
spent for the school. On May 13, 1915, the new school 
was solemnly blessed by the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop John Ireland. 

The old school was left standing for a few years; 
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it was fitted out to accommodate the children from 
the country, who frequented the parish school. 

The parish now possessed three beautiful new 
buildings, a church, a pastoral residence, and a school; 
there was one missing, a suitable convent for the 
sisters, who meanwhile were lodged in the old priest 
house. A remedy to this situation was also brought 
about in time. In a meeting of directors held on 
March 2, 1919, the resolution -was taken to put up 
a new convent for the sisters as soon as practicable. 
After various consultations a certain Harold Crawford 
was engaged as architect, and a certain John Schilt 
of Redwood Falls, Minn., as builder. <A contract was 
entered into with the latter on July 9, 1919. At first 
the old church and the old school were torn down; 
the material of the sehool was sold and brought a 
little sum, which was used for the new building. The 
convent was then constructed, and was completed in 
the course of the fall and winter of 1919 and 1920; 
in the spring of the last-named year it was occupied 
by the Sisters. The old house, which served at first 
as pastoral residence and then as convent for the 
sisters was then arranged for the school children 
from the country; it is still used for that purpose 
today. The new convent is a very respectable build- 
ing, which stands north of the church, and has its 
principal entrance, like the church and the priest 
house on its eastern side. It comprises a basement 
and two stories, and is constructed entirely of dark 
brown brick. The interior has all that is necessary 
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for a home of school sisters, such as a private chapel, 
living and working rooms for the Sisters, music rooms, 
and besides accommodations for a number of young 
girls, who cannot be lodged at St. Mary’s Home. The 
cost of the building with all that goes with it 
amounted to 36,500.00 dollars; and these expenditures 
were met with special loans and a mortgage. Owing 
to unfavorable financial conditions and the campaign 
for the educational works of the archdiocese, of which 
mention was made elsewhere, it was not possible to 
gather many special contributions among the parish- 
ioners. With the 7,000.00 dollars, that still remained 
on the school building, the total indebtedness of the 
parish, after the completion of the convent, was 43,- 
500.00 dollars. Of this 4,500.00 dollars were paid; so 
that at the departure of Father Klein there remained 
a debt of 39,000.00 dollars. 

In general the temporal administration of Father 
Klein was very orderly. The ordinary expenses were 
more than covered by the regular income; and at the 
end of each year there was a certain surplus. If the 
above debt remained, the matter is amply explained 
by the circumstances mentioned. The sum that was 
pledged and paid to a large extent by the members 
of the congregation for the educational works of the 
archdiocese, was over 23,000.00 dollars. 

Father Klein provided well for the spiritual wel- 
fare of his parishioners; the salvation of souls is the 
primary end of the church and of the priest. The 
education of the children could better be attended to 
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since the erection of the new school; for the purpose 
of affording all facilities for development to them 
a high school department was established in 1916. 
The religious spirit was promoted by the celebration 
of the divine services, by public devotions, and by 
the administration of the sacraments. At various 
occasions opportunity was given to the people to 
renew their interior life. Two missions were held, 
viz. in 1915 and in 1922; the second was conducted 
by two Jesuit Fathers, the Reverends M. A. Leary and 
T. Hagemann. Apart from that other spiritual exer- 
cises were held at frequent intervals, such as e. g. the 
forty hours’ devotion; their character and their aim 
were similar to those of a mission. The sacrament of 
baptism was administered to 716 in ali; 208 marriages 
were blessed; and 201 interments were held. The 
sacrament of confirmation was imparted twice. The 
first time the service was performed by the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop John Ireland on May 30, 1915, for 
353 candidates, the second time by the present Arch- 
bishop, the Most Reverend Austin Dowling, who came 
to Sleepy Eye on October 29, 1921, and confirmed 346 
eandidates. The interest of Father Klein for Catholic 
societies was evidenced by the memorable celebration 
held in connection with the 38th convention of the 
German Roman Catholie Benefit Association of Min- 
nesota, and the 20th convention of the German Roman 
Catholic Federation of Minnesota, which were in 
session at Sleepy Eye between September 24 and 27, 
1916. Two bishops honored the assembly by their 
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presence, viz. the Right Reverend James Trobec, 
formerly of St. Cloud, but then in retirement, and the 
Right Reverend Joseph Busch, his successor in the see 
of St. Cloud. 

The chronicle of St. Mary’s parish is approaching 
its end. The present pastor is the Reverend Francis 
James Schaefer. He was born April 3, 1869, at Kuells- 
stedt, a village of the former principality of Kichsfeld, 
in the present Province of Saxony, Germany. He be- 
gan his preparatory studies in the St. Joseph’s Insti- 
tute, a higher school for boys at Dingelstaedt, a small 
city of his native land, and continued them at the 
College of Propaganda, Rome, where he took also the 
courses in philosophy and theology. On October 28, 
1891, he was ordained to the priesthood, having been 
adopted into the diocese of St. Paul shortly before 
that. After his departure from Rome in July, 1892, 
he spent two years in the city of Paris, where, at the 
direction of the Most Reverend Archbishop of St. 
Paul, he made further theological and _ historical 
studies. In the month of August, 1894, he came to 
St. Paul, where he was assigned to the St. Paul Sem- 
inary as a professor, chiefly in the branch of ecclesias- 


tical history. He remained there until the summer 
of 1921; during the last 11 years, from 1910 to 1921, 
he filled the position of rector, in succession to the 
Right Reverend Patrick R. Heffron, appointed mean- 
while Bishop of Winona. From 1921 to 1924 he was 
director of the various congregations of sisters, that 
labour in the diocese of St. Paul. On May 17, 1924, he 
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was appointed to the parish of Sleepy Eye, where he 
arrived on May 30 of that same year, 

According to a census taken up during the summer 
of 1924 the parish of Sleepy Eye comprises about 470 
families; in this number are included all such persons, 
either men or women, who make their own livelihood. 
The Catholics of the parish, as now constituted, are 
found in the townships of Home, Prairieville and 
Stark, in the eastern part of Eden, Leavenworth and 
Mulligan, and in the northern part of Albin. The 
two trustees, as has been said before, still are Aloysius 
J. Bertrand as secretary and John Ebenhoh as treas- 
urer. The members of the advisory poard are: Urban 
Bertrand, William Brust, Charles P. Cutting, Florian 
Grausam, Peter J. Guldan, John A. Helget, Arnold 
Hillesheim, Lawrence Korth, Edward Kral, Peter 
Krzmarzick, Anthony Rubey, Anthony Schroepfer, and 
Joseph M. Sellner. The principal objects in the tem- 
poral administration are for the present the making 
of needed repairs and the payment of the debt of the 
parish. During the summer of 1924 extensive works 
were done at the walls, the roof and the spires of the 
chureh, such as fastening the bricks with mortar, 
replacing missing slates, painting the wooden and 
metal parts, and the like; the cost was about 2,000.00 
dollars. In 1925 two new boilers were installed in 
the heating plant, the organ was improved, and new 
ceilings were made for the various rooms in the base- 
ment of the school, all at the cost of over 4,000.00 dol- 
lars. In order to reduce the debt special contributions 
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were solicited among the parishioners, which brought 
in a little over 12,300.00 dollars. With this sum and with 
parts of the regular income part-payments were made, 
viz. 4,000.00 dollars in 1924, 6,000.00 in 1925, and 
3,000.00 in April, 1926. If all goes well, 3,000.00 
more will be paid in the fall of this year, and then the 
debt will stand at 23,000.00 dollars. The financial 
report for the year 1925, added at the close of this 
book, will give a sufficient idea of the standing of 
the parish in regard to temporal matters. 


In order to care for the spiritual interests of the | 


parishioners the usages established by previous priests 
are kept up as far as practicable. Concerning the 
parish schoo] it may be remarked, that the high school 
department has been accredited to the State Univer- 
sity in the spring of this year. During the week from 
April 25 to May 2 of the present year a mission was 
given by two Redemptorist Fathers, the Reverend 
Henry Beine and John Maerke. The attendance at 
all the exercises was very large; a few times even 
non-Catholies came to listen to the instructions of the 
missionaries. And so there is reason to hope, that 
many blessings were bestowed upon the community 
of Sleepy Eye during this time of grace. The sacra- 
ment of baptism was administered to 73 in 1924 and 
to 72 in 1925, in all to 145. Marriages were blessed 
18 in 1924, and 14 in 1925, i. e. 32 in all. Funerals 
were held 32 in 1924 and 32 in 1925, in all 64. The 
sacrament of confirmation was imparted by the Most 
Reverend Archbishop Austin Dowling on October 16, 
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1924; there were 174 candidates present for the 
occasion. 


HK 
Che Assistant Priests 


In the course of time the congregation of St. 
Mary’s parish grew so much in numbers that the 
pastor was not able to attend alone to its needs; and 
SO, since the year 1903, there was regularly an assis- 
tant priest stationed here, at times there were two, 
who were to help the parish priest in Lis ministrations. 
The following have served in this capacity at various 
times. 

The first was the Reverend Joseph Knafelz, who 
was in Sleepy Eye from November, 1903, until Jan- 
uary, 1904. He was born May 19, 1872, at Rudolfswert 
in the former Austrian crownland of Carniola, made 
his preparatory studies in his native land, philosophy 
and theology in the former St. Thomas and the 
present St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.., and was 
ordained priest November 11, 1896, by the Right 
Reverend John Shanley, then bishop of Fargo. He 
was stationed successively as assistant in the parishes 
of the Sacred Heart and St. Francis de Sales, St. Paul, 
Minn., until J une, 1897, as parish priest in St. Stephen, 
diocese of St. Cloud, until December, 1901; in Rich- 
field until July, 1902; in Comfrey until November, 
1903; and then as assistant priest in Sleepy Eye. On 
account of the delicate state of his health he went 
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then to the state of Colorado. His death oceurred on 
February 26, 1917, in the Catholic hospital of Colorado 
Springs; his remains were interred in Pueblo, Colo. 

The Reverend Francis 8. Rant was stationed at 
Sleepy Eye for about nine months, i. e. from January 
to the middle of September, 1904. He was born Jan- 
uary 29, 1875, at Ceonjica, Carniola, made his clas- 
sical studies at Laibach, the capital city of that country, 
and came to America in August, 1893. The course in 
philosophy and theology was made at the St. Paul 
Seminary; on June 8, 1900, he was ordained to the 
priesthood. He was assistant priest at the church 
of St. Agnes, St. Paul, up to the year 1901, from 1901 
to 1904 in New Ulm, and then in Sleepy Eye. On 
September 8, 1904, he was appointed pastor of Arling- 
ton, and on December 28, 1916, he was transferred to 
the neighboring town of Springfield, where he still 
resides. 

The Reverend Peter Schirmers was in Sleepy Eye 
from 1904 to 1906. He was born July 1, 1875, at 
Sefferweich, Rhenish Prussia, made all his studies in 
the Pontifical Institute of the Josephinum, Columbus, 
Ohio, and was ordained priest on July 1, 1900. For a 
time he was assistant at the church of St. Matthew, 
St. Paul, and then in Sleepy Eye. Afterwards he was 
successively parish priest at Lamberton, at the church 
of St. Elizabeth, Minneapolis, at Cologne, and at 
Rogers. At present he is on a leave of absence in 
the state of Florida. 

The Reverend Gustav Plank was in Sleepy Eye 
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from July 13, 1906, to August 13, 1912. He was born 
November 16, 1872, at Grammathensidl, Lower. 
Austria, made all of his studies in his native land, 
and was ordained priest July 25, 1896. On December 
1, 1904, he joined the archdiocese of St. Paul, and 
Was assistant successively at St. Matthew’s church, 
St. Paul, at Sleepy Eye, at the churches of St. Agnes 
and the Assumption, St. Paul, up to January 3, 1920, 
when he left the diocese. 

The Reverend Alfred J. Kern was in Sleepy Eye 
from July 13, 1906, to August 13, 1912. He was born 
October 31, 1875, at Niederbueren in the Canton of 
St. Gall, Switzerland, made his classical studies partly 
in his native land and partly at Conception College, 
Conception, Mo., philosophy and theology at the St. 
Paul Seminary, and was ordained priest on July 12, 
1906. His first appointment was to Sleepy Eye. From 
August 15, 1912 to August 15, 1921, he was parish 
priest in Loretto, and since then in Lucan, where he 
still resides. 

The Reverend Wilham Bruno Bender was in Sleepy 
Eye from August 12, 1912, to April, 1913. He was born 
- October 21, 1878, at Lanterburg, Alsace, made his 
classical studies in the St. Fidelis College, Herman, 
Pa., philosophy and theology at the Capuchin Sem- 
inary of Cumberland, Md., and was ordained priest 
on June 21, 1905, by His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons. 
In February, 1911, he joined the archdiocese of St. 
Paul, and was assistant first at the church of St. 
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Bernard, St. Paul, -and then at Sleepy Eye. After his 
departure from here he left the diocese. 

The Reverend Joseph Fleck was in Sleepy Eye 
from April, 1913, until November 10, 1914. He was 
born January 7, 1883, at MHainersdorf, in Styria, 
Austria, made his classical and philosophical studies 
in his native land, theology in part also at home and 
in part at the St. Paul Seminary, and was ordained 
priest on June 11, 1908. Having been affiliated to the 
diocese of Fargo he filled various posts in North Da- 
kota, until on July 22, 1910, he joined the archdiocese 
of St. Paul. For a while he was administrator at 
Madison; then he was assistant at the churches of St. 
Matthew, St. Bernard, and the Assumption, St. Paul, 
and finally in Sleepy Eye. At his departure from here 
he left the diocese. 

The Reverend Joseph Sodja was in Sleepy Eye 
from November 12, 1914, until April 20, 1915. He 
was born March 19, 1884, in Carniola, made his classi- 
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eal studies in his native land, philosophy and theology 
at the St. Paul Seminary, and was ordained priest on 
June 12, 1908. He was assistant in Shakopee, at the 
churches of St. Matthew and St. Francis de Sales, St. 
Paul, in New Prague, New Ulm, and finally in Sleepy 
Eye. On April 20, 1915, he was appointed parish 


priest to Searles, was transferred to New Market on 
November 9, 1919, and left the diocese in March, 1922. 

The Reverend Charles A. Jungwirth was in Sleepy 
Kye from July, 1915, to November 27, 1918. He was 
born November 9, 1888, in St. Paul, made his classical 
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studies at St. Thomas College, St. Paul, philosophy 
and theology at the St. Paul Seminary, and was or- 
dained priest on June 8, 1915. His only appointment 
was to Sleepy Eye, where he labored with zeal, until 
death called him away on November 27, 1918. His 
remains were taken to St. Paul and interred in Cal- 
vary cemetery. 

- The Reverend Robert M. Bastyr was in Sleepy Eye 
from June to August, 1920. He was born November 
22, 1894, at New Prague, Minn., made his classical] 
studies at the New Prague high school and the St. 
Thomas College, St. Paul. philosophy and theology at 
the St. Paul Seminary, and was ordained priest on 
June 6, 1920. His first appointment was to Sleepy 
Eye, then he became assistant at the church of St. 
Stanislas, St. Paul. During the scholastic year of 
1922—23 he made further studies at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., and the Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. The year following, 1923—24, he 
was employed as professor at the preparatory semin- 
ary of Nazareth Hall, St. Paul, and then he returned 
to the church of St. Stanislas. St. Paul, as assistant, 
where he still resides. 


The Reverend Patrick Keany was in Sleepy Eye 
from July 14 to September 14, 1921. He was born 
July 14, 1895, at Kilticlogher, Ireland, made his clas- 
sical studies in his native land, philosophy partly at 
Seton Hall College, New Jersey, and partly at the St. 
Paul Seminary, theology likewise at the St. Paul Semin. 
ary, and was ordained priest on June 19, 1921. His 
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first appointment was to Sleepy Eye; then he became 
assistant at the cathedral, St. Paul, and on September 
14, 1922, at the church of the Ascension, Minneapolis, 
where he still resides. 

The Reverend Eustace Michael Frederick was’ in 
Sleepy Eve from July 16, 1921, to September 15, 1922. 
He was born February 6, 1895, at St. Michael, Minn., 
made his classical studies at St. Mary’s high school 
and St. Thomas college, St. Paul, philosophy and 
theology at the St. Paul Seminary, and was ordained 
priest on June 19, 1921. His first appointment was 
to Sleepy Eye; then he became assistant at the church 
of St. Columba, St. Paul, and on September 25, 1924 
at Bird Island, where he still resides. 

The Reverend Charles Anthony Renz came -to 
Sleepy Eye on December 1, 1920, and is still stationed 
in our parish. He was born August 8, 1893, in St. 
Paul, made his classical studies at St. Thomas College, 
St.. Paul, philosophy and theology at the St. Paul 
Seminary, and was ordained priest on June 1, 1919. 
His first appointment was to the church of the Assump- 
tion, St. Paul, and from there he was transferred to 
Sleepy Eye. 

The Reverend Frederick Joseph Plaschko came to 
Sleepy Eye on September 15, 1922, and is still sta- 
tioned in our parish. He was born October 21, 1895, 
in St. Paul, made his classical studies partly at the 
Josephinum, Columbus, O., and partly at St. Thomas 
College, St. Paul, philosophy and theology at the St. 
Paul Seminary, and was ordained priest on June 10, 
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1922. His first and only appointment was to St. 
Mary’s parish, Sleepy Eye. 


G 
Che Parish Surirties 


The priests of St. Mary’s parish have endeavored | 
at all times to foster Catholic organizations in their 
congregation. In fact, these societies, having the two- | 
fold purpose of promoting religion or devotion and | 


| merey or practical charity, can be and are of great | 
| usefulness to the priest in his efforts for the spiritual r | 
| welfare of the souls entrusted to him. There are | 
still several of these societies in our parish, viz. two 
for men and not less than nine for women. 

_ The oldest of the men’s societies is known as the 
Society of St. John the Baptist; as its name indicates, 
| it is under the patronage and protection of St. John . 
| the Baptist. It was organized on June 24, 1883, dur- 
| ing the pastorate of Father Sandmeyer. On that day 
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a number of men gathered together for that purpose; 

among them were: Hubert Hillesheim, Michael Kiefer, 
Joseph Corey, Nicholas Hillesheim, Peter Geschwind, 
. Dominic Bertrand, Frank Heger, Zachary Euper, 
Matthias Hoffmann, Martin Sieg, John Drexler, 
Charles Gundermann, John Black, and Joseph Muel- 
lermeister. The first officers were: Michael Kiefer, 
president; Joseph Corey, vice president; Peter Ge- 
schwind, secretary; and Matthias Hoffmann, treasurer. 
The present officers are: Jonn Ebenhoh, president; 
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Peter W. Baltes, vice president; Alois J. Bertrand, 
secretary; and John M. Schroepfer, treasurer. It 
numbers close to 300 members. According to its spe- 
cial object it is a mutual benefit association, instituted 
for the temporal and bodily welfare of its members 
and their families; and as such it is affiliated with the 
Federation of German Catholic Societies of Minnesota. 
But it has also a religious character; its membérs go 
to the sacraments in a body at stated 1imes, in accor- 
dance with established custom the second Sunday of 
every third month. The patronal feast is celebrated 
annually on June 24, the day of St. John the Baptist. 
On that same day in 1908 the Society held the 25th 
anniversary of its establishment or its silver jubilee. 
The Court of Catholic Foresters was organized on 
April 26, 1897, during the pastorate of Father Pax. 
The first officers were: George Glotzbach, chief ran- 
ger; Charles Schneider, past chief ranger; Frank 
Riedl, vice chief ranger; George H. McCarthy, secre- 
tary; and Peter Geschwind, treasurer. The present 
officers are: Edwin R. Laue, chief ranger; Frank Neu- 
decker, past chief ranger; Albin J. Bertrand, vice 
chief ranger; Martin Heymans, secretary; and Frank 
Herzog, treasurer. The court numbers about 85 mem- 
bers. Like the St. John’s Society it is a mutual benefit 
association, but has also a religious character. Its 
members go to the sacraments in a body the fifth 
Sunday of the various months that have one. 
Among the organizations for women the St. Mar- 
garet’s Society is similar in character to the St. John’s 
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Society, and closely allied to it as a branch society. 
It was founded December 31, 1899, at the time of 
Father Plut’s pastorate. The first officers were: Mrs. 
Theresa Schroepfer, president ;.Mrs. Mary Rubey, vice 
president; Mrs. Barbara Schnobrich, secretary; and 
Mrs. Theresa Seidl, treasurer. The present officers are: 
Mrs. Josephine Losleben, president; Mrs. Barbara 
Schnobrich, vice president; Mrs. Amalia Brust, seere- 
tary; and Mrs. Caroline Dietz, treasurer. It numbers 
108 members; and as a mutual benefit association it is 
affiliated with the Federation of German Catholic So- 
cieties of Minnesota. Its members go to the sacra- 
ments in a body the fourth Sunday of every month; 
and its patronal feast is celebrated annually on June 
10, the day dedicated to the memory of St. Margaret, 
queen of Scotland. On January 6, 1925, the society 
celebrated its silver jubilee. 

The Court of the Catholic Lady Foresters was 
established on April 30, 1900, at the time of Father 
Stulz’s pastorate. The first officers were: Mrs. Ella 
Leary, chief ranger; Mrs. Elizabeth Hickel, vice chief 
ranger; Miss Mary Raverty, recording secretary ; Mrs. 
Georgiana Riedl, financial secretary; and Miss Hliza- 
beth Black, treasurer. The present officers are: Mrs. 
Jane Cutting, chief ranger; Mrs. Mary Schmelz, vice 
chief ranger; Mrs. Clara Feirer, recording secretary ; 
Mrs. Bertha Bruekbauer, financial secretary; and Mrs. 
Eva Glotzbach, treasurer. The Court of the Lady 
Foresters is a mutual benefit society, just like that of 
the men. The number of members has greatly de- 
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creased within the past few years on account of new 
regulations made with regard to insurance rates, 
which appeared too high to many. There are only a 
few women in the parish, who at present belong to 
the’ court. 

The Society of Christian Mothers was established 
April 21, 1900, by Father Stulz, but was really the 
transformation of an Altar Society, which existed in 
the parish since the year 1878. The original purpose 
of this latter organization was to provide and to 
maintain vessels, vestments, cloths, and other objects 
needed for the altar; its first president was Mrs. 
Martin Youngmann. Father Stulz enlarged its scope, 
and thus introduced the Society of Christian Mothers. 
On the day of its organization 150 members were en- 
rolled; in the course of subsequent years the number 
grew to about 270, and it still counts today about 250 
members. No officers are mentioned in the old lists 
of members; and it has not been possible to ascertain 
their names, although inquiries were made among 
several of the surviving members. The present of- 
ficers are: Mrs. Margaret Ebenhoh, president; Mrs. 
Mary Radl, vice president; Mrs. Mary Schieffert, 
secretary ; and Mrs. Pauline Bertrand, treasurer. The 
society still performs, under the direction of the school 
sisters, such services, as were done formerly by the 
Altar Society, but is otherwise of a purely religious 
character. The principal object, as indicated in the 
letter of foundation, is to urge the members by mutual 
exhortations and examples, that they lead their chil- 


dren to a virtuous and religious life. The patron of 
the society is the Sorrowful Mother of God, from 
whose life and sorrows the members are to draw les- 
sons. They go to the sacraments on the first Friday 
of each month. The patronal feast is celebrated on 
the day of the Sorrowful Mother, the Friday, before 
Palm Sunday; and the annual feast is held on the 
second day of the Feast of Pentecost. 

On April 11, 1915, an English branch of the society 
was formed, but with the same aims and purposes. Its 
first officers were: Mrs. Mary Ellen Raverty, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Ella Leary, vice president; and Mrs. Jane 
Cutting, secretary and treasurer. The present officers 
are: Mrs. Celestine Bertrand, president; Mrs. <An- 
toinette Heymans, vice president; and Mrs. Emma 


Bertrand, secretary and treasurer. At present it num- 
bers about 80 members. They go to the sacraments 
in a body on the third Sunday of each month; and 
they celebrate their patronal feast on March 25, the 


day of the Annunciation. 

The Society of Christian Mothers was sponsor at 
the establishment of the Mission Society, founded by 
Father Klein in May, 1917. Its original aim was to 
bring material assistance to the poor of the parish. 
But it was soon found, that either there were no poor, 
or else those that appeared such felt reluctant to re- 
ceive alms; and so the means collected by the society 
were turned over to the foreign missions, and after- 
wards partly also to the treasury of the parish. The 
funds are obtained exclusively through meals, which 


es 


the members serve to parishioners and friends once 
every month. Although the Mission Society is a foun- 
dation of the Christian Mothers, unmarried women 
may also belong to it; and as a matter of fact some 
of these are members. The total number of women 
enrolled is about 30. The first officers were: Mrs. 
Theresa Mueckl, president; and Mrs. Amalia Brust, 
vice president. The present officers are: Mrs. Isabelle 
Brust, president; and Mrs. Margaret Ebenhoh, vice 
president. The Mission Society has no special patronal 
feast, but it has an annual meeting on the third Thurs- 
day of January. 

The Young Ladies’ Sodality is perhaps the oldest 
society in St. Mary’s parish. It was established in 
1880 under Father Sandmeyer, who on April 2 of that 
year approved its constitutions. It was placed under 
the protection of St. Rose of Lima, whose name ap- 
peared in its official title. There is no mention of 
the first officers in the ancient sodality book; and the 
information concerning it is searee until we reach the 
pastorate of Father Stulz, who reorganized it and 
gave to it the name .which it still bears. The first 
officers of that time were: Miss Carry Vogt, president ; 
Miss Margaret Lobenstein, secretary; and Miss Minnie 
Schroepfer, treasurer. The present officers are: Miss 
Rosalia Hoffmann, president; Miss Clara Pinzka, vice 
president; Miss Clara Baltes, secretary; and Miss 
Margaret Suess, treasurer. The number of members 
enrolled is about 150. The society has a purely reli- 


gious character; its object is to foster a _ spirit of 
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Christian virtue and devotion. The members go to 
the sacraments in a body on the first Sunday of every 
month. Their patronal feast was celebrated in for- 
mer years on December 8, the day of the Immaculate 
Conception. The custom has been discontinued for 
some six or seven years, but will be resumed in due 
season. 

At the time of Father Stulz and for some years 
afterwards there was a Junior branch of this sodality 
for younger girls, which likewise was discontinued 
some years ago, when its members joined the senior 
section. On February 2, 1920, the feast of the Purifi- 
eation, this junior branch was re-established under the 
name of the Children of Mary; and about 80 young 
girls were enrolled. It is under the direction of the 
School sisters. Its object is the same as that of the 
senior sodality. The patronal feast is celebrated on 
May 24, the day dedicated to the Blessed Virgin under 
the title of Help of Christians. 

The Sewing Cirele is an association of women, 
which has for its object to gather funds for the benefit 
of St. Mary’s school. It was established in July, 1909, 
during the pastorate of Father Stulz. Its first officers 
were: Mrs. Elizabeth Hickel, president: Mrs. Catherine 
Merth, vice president; Mrs. Georgiana Riedl, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Elizabeth Addy, treasurer. The pres- 
ent officers are: Mrs. Clara Me William, president ; 
Mrs. Mary Radl, vice president; Mrs. Catherine €ut- 
ting, secretary; and Mrs. Georgiana Riedl, treasurer. 
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The circle numbers 92 members; its annual meeting 
takes place about the middle of January. 

The St. Mary’s Benefit Association was established 
November 30, 1921, during the pastorate of Father 
Klein. The first officers were: Mrs. Mary Wooldrik, 
president; Mrs. Ella Leary, vice president; Mrs. Mary 
Whelan, secretary; and Mrs. Celestine Bertrand, 
treasurer. The present officers are the same with the 
exception of Mrs. Mary Whelan, in whose place Mrs. 
Theresa Walters acts as secretary. The society num- 
bers 145 members, and has its annual meeting on the 
last Tuesday in May. Its object is to being material 
help to the families of its members in the case of 
death, and in this regard the society has largely taken 
the place of the Court of the Lady Foresters. 

What have the societies done for St. Mary’s parish? 
It is not easy to estimate the good accomplished by 
them, because material and visible standards are 
mostly lacking. But it is certain that the members, 
by the frequent reception of the sacraments and the 
assistance at the divine services, have led to their 
own souls numerous graces, and by their example 
have strengthened others in the faith. Besides the 
mutual benefit associations, by the distributions of 
financial means, have lessened the burdens and the 
sorrows of those in need and affliction. If the indi- 
vidual members only realized what their duties are 
and what good they can accomplish, they would cer- 
tainly take more interest in the meetings and other 


activities of their societies. In another way the socie- 
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ties have done much for the parish. They have made 
many a contribution to the community fund. This 
was particularly in evidence at the time that the new 
church was built. The structure itself, it is true, was 
made possible by the generous sacrifices of all parish- 
loners; but much of its equipment, furniture or adorn- 
ment was supplied by some individual members and 
by the societies. These were, e. g. the stained glass 
windows, the statues of the Blessed Virgin, the bap- 
tismal font, the stations of the eross, the altars, the 
organ, and other such things, to the acquisition of 
which all the societies have contributed generously. 
From the entries in the parish books it is not easy 
to gather for what particular object this or that 
Society made its offerings. Still it appears plainly 
enough that e. g. the St. John’s Society gave the altar 
of St. Joseph, on the north side of the church, that 
the Foresters gave one of the stained glass windows, 
that the Society of Christian Mothers gave one of the 
statues of the Blessed Virgin and the baptismal font, 
that the Young Ladies’ Sodality contributed generous- 
ly to the altar fund, that St. Margaret’s Society do- 
nated towards a set of vestments and the organ; in 
short every society did its part abundantly on that 
Occasion. On other occasions also the societies have 
shown, that they have at heart the material interests 
of the parish; and every appeal made to them by 
the priest meets with a ready response. The Sewing 
Circle has a purpose all its own; and it has endeay- 
ored at all times to attain its end. Every year its 
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members gather,- with great industry, considerable 
sums for the benefit of St. Mary’s school. Thus, e. g., 
one year they equipped the school grounds with ob- 
jects of various kinds, that give the children an oppor- 
tunity for amusement and physical exercise. Another 
year they provided books for the library and im- 
plements for the physical and chemical laboratories; 
and this providence of theirs had much to do with 
the recognition obtained for our high school from the 
state university. 


H 
Priests Given hy the Parish 


Whenever there is in a parish a genuine Catholic 
life and spirit, it will be seen that vocations for the 
priesthood and for the religious life are not lacking. 
Sleepy Eye has furnished subjects for both eallings. 
Three sons of St. Mary’s congregation have been 
elevated to the priesthocd so far. 

The Reverend Anthony Losleben. a son of Joseph 
Losleben and Margaret, nee Eckstein, was born on a 
farm near Sleepy Eye, June 27, 1881. He made his 
classical studies at St. Francis College, Quiney, IIL. 
and at St. Lawrence College, Mount Calvary. Wis.; 
philosophy and theology at St. Paul Seminary, and 
was ordained priest June 11, 1908. He was assistant 
priest at the churches of St. Agnes and the Assump- 
tion, St. Paul, for 8 years; in 1916 he was appointed 
parish priest in Norwood, and September 1, 1921, he 
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was transferred to New Ulm, where he organized the 
new St. Mary’s parish. He is still] there; as evidences 
of his aetivity may be seen the new school, which 
houses the present church, a priest house and a con- 
vent for the sisters. 

The Reverend Anthony Hubert Corey, a son of 
Joseph Corey and Anna, nee Zander, was born on a 


farm near Sleepy Eye, July 25, 1883. He made his 


classical studies in St. Francis College, Quincy, ey 
Thomas College, St. Paul, and Campion Coieee 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., at the completion of which he 
joined the Order of the Jesuits. The years 1899—1902 
were spent in the Novitiate of St, Stanislas, Cleve- 
land, O.; for 18 years he was both teacher and pupil 
at the et schools in St. Louis, principally at the 
St. Louis University; and on June 27, 1920, he was 
ordained to the priesthood at St. Louis. He made a 
second novitiate during the years 1920—22; and then 
was appointed president of St. John’s University in 
Belize, British Honduras, C. A., where he still resides. 

The Reverend Alexander Ignatius Merth, a son of 
Wenzel Merth and Catherine, nee Schneider, was born 
in Sleepy Eye, January 8, 1893. He made all of his 
studies at the Pontifical Collegium Josephinum, and 
was ordained to the priesthood for the diocese of 
Crookston on June 14, 1919. His first appointment 
was to the cathedral of Crookston, where he worked 
as assistant, and took care of several near-by missions, 
On March 12, 1922, he was appointed pastor to 
Stephen, Minn., and on November 23, 1924, was trans- 
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ferred to Thief River Falls, Minn., where he still re- 
sides. 

Besides the three priests that are laboring in God’s 
vineyard there are 5 young men of our parish, who 
are preparing themselves for the priesthood. One 
of them, Richard Schmitz, entered this fall the St. 
Paul Seminary; the other four: Leonard Bertrand, 
Cornelius Bertrand, Leo Krzmarzick, and Bernard 
Hirsch, are still in the Preparatory Seminary of Na- 
zareth Hall, St. Paul. 


I 


Sisters in Religions Communities from 
St. Mary's Parish 

Vocations to the religious state have been very 
numerous in the parish; 29 young women have conse- 
crated their life to God in three different communi- 
ties, viz. in the Congregation of the Sisters Veet s 
Francis of Christian Charity, who have their mother- 
house in Manitowoc, Wis.; in the Congregation of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, who have their mother-house in 
St. Paul; and in the Congregation of the Sisters of 
St. Francis of Rochester, Minn. 

The Sisters of St. Francis of Manitowoc, Wis., re- 
ceived one candidate from here: Mary Schwengler, 
daughter of Alois Schwengler and Theresa, nee 
Schmatz, who was born March 25, 1860, entered the 
convent in 1891, received the name of Sister Chrysan- 
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tha, and is at present at the mother-house of Mani- 
towoe. a 4 

The Sisters of St. Joseph of St. Paul received four 
candidates from here: 

Mary McCarthy, daughter of George McCarthy 
and Mary, nee Daly, who was born February 12, 1868, 
entered the convent March 19, 1898, received the name 
of Sister Mary Jerome, and is at present superinten- 
dent of nurses at St. Joseph’s hospital, St. Paul. 

Elizabeth Gannon, daughter of Thomas Gannon 
and Mary, nee Doyle, who was born July 5, 1892, re- 
ceived the name of Sister Mary Myra, and is at pres- 
ent at the cathedral school of St. Paul. 

Mary Gannon, daughter of Thomas Gannon and 
Mary, nee Doyle, who was born February 7, 1898, re- 
ceived the name of Mary Rosina, and is at present in 
St. Margaret’s Academy, Minneapolis. 

Margaret Gannon, daughter of Thomas Gannon 
and Mary, nee Doyle, who was born February 7, 1898, 
received the name of Mary Rosita, and is at present 
in St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul. 

The Sisters of St. Francis of Rochester, Minn., re- 
ceived 24 candidates: 

Catherine Fitzgerald, daughter of Patrick Fitzger- 
ald and Elizabeth, nee Scanlon, was born April 14, 
1863, entered the convent September 8, 1885, received 
the name of Sister Mary Pius and is at present in Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Anna Schwartz, daughter of Joseph Schwartz and 


Frances, nee Huber, was born April 7, 1871, entered 
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the convent July 17, 1886, received the name of Sister 
Mary Linus, and is at present in Johnsburg, Minne- 
sota. . 

._ Anna Euper, daughter of Zachary Euper and 
Frances, nee Zoelli, was born December 20, 1871, en- 
tered the convent September 7, 1899, received the 
name of Sister Mary Regina and has passed to a better 
life June 19, 1903, in Rochester, Minn. 

Philomena Brandl, daughter of Michael Brandl and 
Catherine, nee Rien, was born February 14, 1872, 
entered the convent June 1, 1887, received the name 
of Sister Mary Anacleta, and is at present in Merey 
Hospital, Portsmouth, O, 

Catherine Hillesheim, daughter of Hubert Hilles- 
heim and Anna, nee Corey, was born February 28, 
1879, entered the convent January 3, 1899, received 
the name of Sister Mary Huberta, and is at present 
at St. Mary’s school, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

Clara Corey, daughter of Joseph Corey and Agnes, 
nee Zander, was born August 9, 1879, entered the con- 
vent January 12, 1897, received the name of Sister 
Mary Ursula, and is at present at the school of St. 
James, Minn. 

Agatha Corey, daughter of Joseph Corey and 
Agnes, nee Zander, was born November 7, 1880, en- 
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tered the convent January 3, 1899, received the name 
of Sister Mary Floriana, and is at present in Toledo, O. 

Mary Hoffmann, daughter of Matthias Hoffmann 
and Mary, nee Bertrand, was born January Jee BOT 
entered the convent January 31, 1898, received the 
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name of Sister Mary Matthias, and is at present in 
Owatonna, Minn. 

Mary Corey, daughter of Joseph Corey and Agnes, 
mee Zander, was born March 28, 1882, entered the 
convent December 26, 1899, received the name of 
Sister Mary Felicitas, and is at present in Mercy hos- 
pital, Portsmouth, O. 

Monica Pinzka, daughter of Michael Pinzka and 
Frances, nee Klingseisen, was born December 20, 1888, 
entered the convent August 21, 1905, received the 
name of Sister Mary Marguerite, and is at present 
in Ironton, O. 

Margaret Pinzka, daughter of Michael Pinzka and 
Frances, nee Klingseisea, was born August 29, 1892, 
entered the convent August 22, 1911, received the 
name of Sister Mary Ethelbert, and is at present in 
Heron Lake, Minn. 


Margaret Klingseisen, daughter of Frank Klings- 


_eisen and Margaret. nee Dauer, was born November 


5, 1893. entered the convent June 27, 1910, received 
the name of Sister Mary Victoria. and is at present in 
Tronton. O. 

Mary Moldaschl, daughter of Thomas Moldaschl 
and Mary, nee Holland, was born October 4, 1894, 
entered the convent October 20, 1918, received the 
name of Sister Mary Andrew and is at present in St. 
Theresa’s College. Winona, Minn. . 

Barbara Wersal, daughter of George Wersal and 
Mary, nee Saffert. was born May 8, 1895, entered the 
convent June 27, 1910, received the name of Sister 
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Mary Wendelin and was called to a better life at 
Sierra Madre, Cal., February 23, 1919. 

Agnes Wersal, daughter of John Wersal and There- 
sa, nee Stelzer, was born October 5, 1896, entered the 
convent August 20, 1911, received the name of Sister 
Mary Bernard, and is at present in Ironton, O. 

Theresa Guldan, daughter of Anthony Guldan and 
Mary, nee Vogel, was born October 16, 1896, entered 
the convent August 27, 1916, received the name of 
Sister Mary Austin and is at present at Portsmouth, O. 

Rose Bauer, daughter of Clement Bauer and Mary, 
nee Rosenhammer, was born June 23, 1896, entered 
the convent December 23, 1916, received the name of 
Sister Mary Albertina, and is at present in New 
Boston, O. 

Margaret Fromm, daughter of Ambrose Fromm 
and Anna, nee Fritz, was born October 9, 1898, en- 
tered the convent August 3, 1917, received the name 
of Sister Mary Victor, and is at present in St. Mary’s 
hospital, Rochester, Minn. 

Hilda Retzlaff, daughter of Frederic Retzlaff and 
Sophie, nee Altmann, was born April 26, 1899, entered 
the convent August 27, 1916, received the name of 
Sister Rose Mary and is at present in Adrian, Minn. 

Frances Guldan, daughter of Anthony Guldan and 


Mary, nee Vogel, was born March 3, 1900, entered 


7 


the convent August 27, 1916, received the name of 
Sister Mary Clarita and is at present in Portsmouth, O. 

Mary Fromm, daughter of Anthony Fromm and 
Barbara, nee Trat, was born October 24. 1900, entered 
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the convent September 20, 1918, received the name of 
Sister Mary Carmel and is at present in Glencoe, Minn. 

Agnes Donovan, daughter of Michael Donovan and 
Winfrida, nee Hockenhull, was born December 18, 
1900, entered the convent June 26, 1920, received the 
name of Sister Mary Agnes Cecelia and is at present 
in Albert Lea, Minn. 

Catherine Windschitl, daughter of Wenzel Wind- 
schitl and Catherine, nee Schnebrich, was born Decem- 
ber 31, 1901, entered the convent January 10, 1919, 
received the name of Sister Mary Antonius, and is 
at present in St. Mary’s hospital, Rochester, Minn. 

Anna Guldan, daughter of Anthony Guldan and 
Mary, nee Vogel, was born May 22, 1902, entered the 
convent January 24, 1923, received the name of Sister 
Mary Eustace and is at present in St, Mary’s hospital, 
Rochester, Minn. 

Another candidate from the parish, Theresa Pahl, 
entered the convent August 15 of the present year. 
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Sellner, William 
Sherman, Mrs. Josephine 
Sieg, Martin 

Sieg, Michael 

Sieg, Stephan J. 
Simon, Joseph 
Simonsen, Mrs. Rose 
Soukup, Charles 
Soukup, Henry 
Soukup, John 
Soukup, John, Jr. 
Soukup, Joseph 
Soukup, Mary 
Soukup, Michael 
Soukup, Wenzel 
Soutschka, George 
Soutschka, John 
Sperl, Andrew P. 
Sperl, John P. 
Steffel, John A. 
Steffel, John M. 
Steffen, Mrs. Mary 
Steffen, Bernard 
Steffen, John A. 
Steffen, Josephine 
Steffen, Raymund 
Strasburg, Mrs. Catherine 


Stockstead, Mrs. Roy 

Stockstead, Mrs. Sidney 
E. 

Strong, Roy 

Suess, Andrew 

Suess, John 

Suess, Joseph 8S. 

Suess, Peter 

Tauber, John 

Tauer, George 

Tauer, George G. 

Tauer, John 

Tauer, Joseph G. 

Tauer, Micheel 

Thome, Albert 

Tierney, Mrs. John 

Toomey, Edmund J. 

Toussaint, Emil 

Toussaint, Frank 

Trat, Mrs. Margaret 

Trost, Carl 

Ubl, Andrew 

Ubl, Joseph, Sr. 

Unzeitig, Carl 

Veit, Ernest G. 

Vogt, Peter 

Walter, Joseph W. 

Walters, Mrs. William L. 

Weicherding, Mrs. Dom- 
inie 

Weicherding, John P. 

Weicherding, Joseph J. 
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Weicherding, Peter A. 
Weicherding, Victor 
Weiss, Clement 
Weiss, Conrad 
Weiss, Lawrence 
Weiss, Michael, Sr. 
Weiss, Michael, Jr. 
Weiss, Mrs. Theresa 
Weiss, Wiliam . 
Wensauer, Frank 
Wensauer, Wolfgang 
Wensauer, Xavier 
Werring, Mrs. Mary Mar- 
guerite 1 
Wersal, George 
Wiegel, Edward C. 
Wiesner, Andrew 
Wiesner, Wenzel 
Wiltscheck, Charles 


Wilms, Peter E. 

Windschitl, George, Sr. 

Windschitl, George, Jr. 

Wooldrick, John G. 

Wooldrick, Mrs. Solomon 
A. 

Wurtzberger, Mrs. Cath- 
erine 

Wurtzberger, Frank 

Wurtzberger, George 

Zander, Hubert 

Zander, William 

Zemler, Vincent 

Zinniel, Matthias 

Zschetzsche, Edward 

Zuhlsdorf, Mrs. Emil 

Zwaschka, Andrew 

Zwaschka, Andrew F, 
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Financial Statement for the Pear 1925 


RECEIPTS 

To" balance; ‘December 31,1924: 5.22.2 ..:.. $5,430.34 
Loe pew Tenis+ .s ete teres ces sae eee ae ae 9,610.80 
To membership ..... Acasetyoiewessenee 2,593.50 
LoPplavesCOllechiOns see es ee See eee ees 2,114.58 
To collection for European relief ......... 320.00 
To collection for Nazareth Hall ............ 128.37 
To collection for Holy Father ..... SR hg ee 84.84 
To collection for. home and foreign missions 90.68 
To*eollection ‘for’. holyzlands: 34 : ase -ee 32.20 
To collection for Catholic University ....... 70.67 
To™proceeds* of festivals passes? 4,697.34 

To contribution for support of school from 
pupiiseand * other ‘sources “*!2!2225222552% 68.14 
POMOC FC LLG ST9.SP etree ARPS ee aS. grate 537.15 
Tow cori vie. Candles +255 #5 Ate ek eee Cee eto eS 
To@donations* and *bequests “st 20¢202.5>. - 4. eae 
POMTETIINAS Seat Settee eee se resets ete 186.86 
ToWeenietery* receipts --. gee. 1. PPP. & 930.50 
Toeniiecerancoumy eee re ee ears .80 
To Easter collection ...............e.0000% 1,106.44 
To*Ghristmas collection "!:r-...- + vn 8 2s + 1,293.02 
To money collected for debt fund ......... 5,713.00 
POCA ee ee ee ee eh Eee eee $35,323.85 
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' SXPENDITURES 
Bywsalaryato pastor: ...: ...< -aeteebia « hon $1,300.00 
By salary and board to assistant pastor ....1,000.00 
By salaries to school teachers ............. 3,000.00 


By janitor service for church and school .... 1,250.00 
By organist, choir and music and organ re- 


DAIS IME neces RE Ue ener. 1,329.39 
Bygsanctnary expenses... ic wee ss oe en 324.75 
ByeSeiimaryi nee sic sie cious ses ces cca = une 375.00 
BpROEnianswae ys «5 cnc uA eee 250.00 
Bye holy fathers! <<. watt asada onl = s0 84.84 
By home and foreign missions ............. 90.68 
BysGatholiesuniversity < .ccieie -udiite nek ae 70.67 
BY AOL y clam tec. scorers eermns “name> ae > cae 32.20 
Bymeathedraticam: . .\.:../...: cece eet eee ote 200.00 
(Byselerey fands.. Visteracimte sab aey Oe oe 75.00 
BypNagareth halle’... ..... oc cereale ae 128.37 
By, Europeansmeliel ie: 80). ciccsneteee see satan 320.00 
Byiinel ee cis <ce se elise apace se ee 2,912.91 
Dygavatersand Hehts.. 3. essa: sme kin te ee oe 857.74 
Bypatevephones so) cc sc oc ae bees tm 5 ene 79.70 
By heating: plant Oe eal. Soc! vee 2,030.20 
Bygsinteresh: ono. «saree Mee Ms ona ke sks os 1,839.80 
Byscemetery expense gene «< - wince =. 657.02 
BY@iTISUP Anes, 355 << aistais MAE ate oie oie 6 - ota 1,688.11 
Byparepairs: Of CHUPCD «ows. «ates sc sis: <bean fie 152.66 
By repairs on pastoral residence ........... 91.15 
Byarenairs on school ii c@ tool, ine’ Pecrricths 1,253.39 
By. repairsson convents 226 cect ns oes aes 74.98 


Bysprinting, and stationery ................ 98.34 


= lolea= 


By freight and drayage 
By miscellaneous 
By paid on principal of debt 


By balance on hand, December 31, 1925 | 7,198.93 

OUR Mis a Nokes ta balay rece ous eis eee cite $35,323.85 
LIABILITIES 

Morivarve mene onc ee oe ae ries $29,000.00 


Total amount of liabilities, January 1, 1925.$35,000.00 
Total amount of liabilities, January 1, 1926.$29,000.00 


We have carefully examined the financial state- 
ment with the vouchers and find it correct. 
FRANCIS J. SCHAEFER Pastor. 
JOHN EBENHOH, Treasurer. 
A. J. BERTRAND, Secretary. 
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